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WESTERN LIFE AND WESTERN BOOKS 


BY J. CHRISTIAN BAY* 


The event which culminates today in the life of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri and in my own life began 
to unfold almost a hundred years ago. 


In the spring of 1848, my father left Denmark and joined 
the great exodus to California. He stayed there all of 
eighteen years, returned to Denmark reasonably poor but 
rich in experience, found a career which satisfied him, married 
and had one son, and died peacefully in 1894. His son learned 
from him a good deal about America, the prairies, the moun- 
tains, the traits of good and bad people. 


My father joined the Keystone lodge of the Scottish Rite 
Masons in 1852, going with the Vigilantes in San Francisco 
three years later. He felt very sure that good people will 
readily build up a new country, and you would better fear 
God and take your example from George Washington. Bad 
people, especially horse thieves, ought to die promptly and 
get out of the way. And then, the Union must be preserved, 
Lincoln’s philosophy upheld, a simple, wholesome life main- 
tained. 


*3. CHRISTIAN BAY, most noted living collector of Western Americana 
in the world, is librarian of the John Crerar library in Chicago. A native of 
Denmark, he came to this country in 1892 and obtained a position as assistant 
in the Missouri botanical garden in St. Louis. He later was a bacteriologist 
with the Iowa state board of health at Des Moines. From 1900-1905, he worked 
as an assistant in the Library of Congress. Since 1905 he has been connected 
with the John Crerar library, where he has been librarian since 1928. Dr. 
Bay was educated at the University of Copenhagen and holds honorary degrees 
from Northwestern university and Elmhurst college. A noted author, bibliog- 
rapher, and editor, he has contributed much to the literature of America. 
Among the rare pieces of literature which he has made available to the English 
speaking public through his translations are Victor Collot’s Journal of North 
America and Henry Lewis’ Das Illustrirte Mississippithal. 


More than forty years ago, Dr. Bay began collecting middle Western 
Americana and his library became probably one of the most outstanding private 
libraries of Western Americana in existence. In 1941 the State Historical Society 
of Missouri acquired this library which includes almost 3000 select items in the 
history and literature of the ‘‘Middle Border." 


The present article is an address which Dr. Bay delivered at the annual 
banquet of the State Historical Society in Columbia on April 20, 1942. 
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The first book on America which came into my hands 
was Baldwin Mdllhausen’s Diary of a Journal from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Coasts of the Pacific, a stirring account of geo- 
graphical discoveries, natural wonders, and the hardships 
of the explorers attached to Lieutenant A. W. Whipple’s 
expedition. The plains and the prairies attracted me greatly, 
especially as I had become a student of natural history. 

I well remember how the library of the Copenhagen 
botanical garden one day received two volumes in green cloth, 
the first and second annual reports of the Missouri botanical 
garden, St. Louis. From the very beginning there was a 
glamour around this Missouri institution in the eyes of all 
botanists, and besides, Dr. William Trelease, its director, had 
spent a summer in Copenhagen, studying under the eye 
of the great masters, who also were my masters. 

In the early summer of 1892, almost exactly fifty years 
ago, I arrived in St. Louis, walked all the way to Shaw’s 
garden and called on Dr. Trelease. He at once invited me 
to stay at his home and look about the garden. Two days 
later he made a place for me as library assistant, and I helped 
to catalog the Edward L. Sturtevant collection of early 
botanical works. I remember from those days Rufus J. 
Lackland, Henry Hitchcock, and the two Washington uni- 
versity professors, Henry S. Pritchett and Francis E. Nipher. 
Then there was Professor William Porter, who went straight 
from St. Louis to Harvard as professor of physiclogy. One 
great memory of those days was that the non-resident pro- 
fessor of American history, John Fiske, came and delivered 
a series of lectures on the beginnings of New England. Could 
any youth find a better group of men, or a better place to 
discover America for himself? 

American academic ideals came to me through Trelease, 
whose inspiration was Harvard. He is to me the perfect 
botanist. My next master was Dr. Herbert Putnam of the 
Library of Congress who made a librarian—after a fashion— 
of me. After that, they have tolerated me for thirty-seven 
years in various capacities in the John Crerar library in 
Chicago, one of our best known and most intensively used 
scientific and technical research libraries. 
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We librarians believe that a friendly co-operation is one 
sure way of serving our institutions and securing a good name 
for them. Administration is a comparatively easy matter 
if we work in the open and hide nothing. Even the personal 
friendship of our greatest scientists—and I have enjoyed my 
full share—cannot crown anybody’s career with success, 
unless he refers all credit and prestige to the institution he 
serves. It is true that mankind is much the same every- 
where, but the American principle of conduct is to live and 
let live. That is the source of our boundless, almost in- 
credible hospitality. 

An American career may be compared with climbing a 
ladder by one’s own effort. You are free to climb, you will 
have all the sympathy in the world, but you must climb by 
your own efforts, on your own initiative and responsibility. 
Then, if you find yourself closer to the sun, if you can bring 
some brighter light or wider view to your fellow men, you will 
have justified their faith in you. 

Some Europeans erroneously used to refer to us Americans 
as braggarts. Nothing could be more untrue than the hack- 
neyed reference to the supremacy of our dollar. From Cotton 
Mather to Emerson, our pride has been to recognize no grade 
above that of the eminent in learning and usefulness, to 
preserve the good from obliquy and perfect the philosophy of 
contentment. 

The analysis and synthesis of our very composite national 
mind has not yet been perfected. But our American forms 
of life, our natural and human mode of action and reaction, 
more and more engage every serious thinker and student. 
When John Fiske inspired us with his analysis of New Eng- 
land, Theodore Roosevelt, being safely anchored in New 
England life, already had leveled his telescope upon the 
process bearing the felicitous formula, the winning of the 
West. 

But those who came to the West, to the Mississippi 
valley, even as late as 1892, were hardly able to find a piece 
of our natural landscape. We had heard and read that those 
who stood at Cumberland gap a century before and had 
looked out over the hills and plains, the forests and rivers 
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of the western expanse—we had heard that they sensed a new 
freedom, a feeling of deep affection for this land of all possi- 
bilities, and a new and active patriotism and high hope. 
We knew some of the history from the Louisiana Purchase 
to the advent of railroad building, with the War of 1812 as 
a glorious defense and the Civil war as an event remembered 
with a feeling between a tear and a smile. 

But politics and their history are of passing interest. 
Ever alive were the forms of life, the ideals, work, journeys, 
and activities of the countless men and women who went west 
by the northern trail or by the river routes, dug themselves in, 
and won the West. 

In 1892 I was able to locate only one small plot of un- 
broken prairie in the state of lowa. And when I looked up 
our prairies in the then greatest of our textbooks of geology 
I found that the author had overlooked the prairies entirely. 
It then occurred to me to explore our literature for data, 
descriptions, and facts about our prairies. This search took 
me in a straight line to the writings of James Hall of Cin- 
cinnati, and I still consider his descriptions of our natural 
prairie landscape the best we have. It also took me to John 
Wesley Monette’s history of the valley of the Mississippi 
and to the itineraries of our capable government engineers 
and the reports of their discoveries, their maps, and illustra- 
tions of landscapes and localities. 

The controversies about the origin of the prairies form, 
with their documentation, a separate chapter in the history 
of geology. The flora has had the attention of many botanists. 
The sod has its specific biological synthesis. Then come 
the prairie population, their agriculture, and dwellings, the 
prairie weather, farm economy, communities, schools, churches, 
politics, and social life. The sod houses, the dugouts, the 
domestic contrivances, the defenses against wind and weather 
also must be considered. There is a wealth of literature. 
Each piece will call for another, if the urge of collecting has 
gone into one’s blood. 

The forest settlements, or settlements at the edges of 
forests, would bring up a similar array of problems. The 
various aspects of the forest settlement, even the different 
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phases in the building of log houses—all these claim attention. 
Likewise, in the case of the rivers, river and boat life, voyages, 
the types of river travel are for consideration. A lifetime 
might be devoted to the study of these significant forms of 
activity. 

While the person interested in these things may direct 
his energies toward the collecting of material for research, 
he hardly can avoid the research itself. He will read, com- 
pare, and make conclusions. But behind him is pure history 
and with him forever is the fate of mankind and the doings of 
known individuals. Ina similar way, beyond the provincial 
study lies the consideration of the whole people, the nation. 

If the area of the Mississippi valley is the chosen field 
of research, the collector will find himself pushed forward and 
backward. About 1890 there was a western revival. Quite 
a number of historians found it necessary to consider local 
events and local points of view. As Professor Frederic L. 
Paxson has pointed out, the Civil war gave tremendous 
strength to our centralized government. This came as an 
avalanche in the midst of a placid, provincial development 
which yielded very reluctantly in the Middle West. The 
Mississippi valley realized that the local views of heaven 
and earth, our sunrise and sunset, the forms of life pertaining 
to our particular region naturally would prevail over any 
influence from without and color our acts and thoughts. 

Indeed, this view already had inspired quite a number 
of writers in all fields. During the first half of the nineteenth 
century, some excellent pieces of local history had grown 
out of great efforts in local exploration and settlement. Some 
historians had begun to consider local work and local inspira- 
tion in connection with national historical efforts. Incident- 
ally, western fiction, which had developed vicariously ever 
since the beginning of the century, became almost a conscious 
program. So, after 1890 a decided regional literature grew 
up which was very effective in molding thought and sentiment 
in the entire prairie region of our country, the Middle Border. 
It rapidly began to color our national literature. 

Any collector of western books naturally would be tempted 
to look both ways: backward into the previous centuries of 
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discovery, and forward into the prophetic area of purely 
western influence. This collecting energy took for its model 
Lyman C. Draper of Wisconsin, who begged, borrowed, and 
otherwise acquired by incessant toil the material which has 
contributed to make the Wisconsin historical society the 
envy of other historical societies. Simultaneously, Clarence 
Monroe Burton of Detroit entered the same field and suc- 
ceeded in bringing together material of which now the city of 
Detroit is very proud. In Illinois Edward Everett Ayer began 
to assemble his marvelous collection of Western Americana, 
particularly the literature pertaining to our Indians. His 
efforts gradually broadened beyond the West and embraced 
both the East and Pacific area and our southern border, in- 
cluding Mexico and Central America. He is to me the ideal 
collector of literary monuments in our territory. 

My own collecting efforts extend over more than forty 
years. Many other collections were formed during this period 
by persons with whom I was personally and pleasantly 
acquainted. Nearly all ended in an auction sale or some 
other form of disposal. Only Mr. Ayer and I plugged along. 
One book led to another. 

Our western books form a sympathetic family, a coherent 
group. But every coherent group of books must have some 
cornerstones among them—Hershel V. Jones called them 
“stingers’’ because the prices would sting his pocketbook. 
To obtain these books, the collector awaits some lucky chance, 
or a financial depression, and then he brings them home. 
Perhaps the greatest joy is to discover some hitherto over- 
looked, seemingly insignificant book and give it its proper 
place in the western annals of enlightenment. The period 
before the first World war saw many such discoveries; local 
imprints and privately printed books, autobiographies, ac- 
counts of overland trips, reminiscences of old persons versed 
in western lore and fact became available. It was a joy 
to discover a fine copy of a great book to replace a poor one. 
It was a great exploit to find a manuscript or even an auto- 
graph, and a grand event to acquire a long-sustained corre- 
spondence which had been preserved, awaiting the discovery 
of its intrinsic merits for research. 
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Amidst all thése experiences, the collector of western 
books becomes a helpless victim to territorial expansion. 
He begins in our central West and finds enough to do there. 
Before realizing it, his curiosity has taken him all the way 
from the borders of Canada to the Ohio river. He crosses 
that significant river and then is caught by Kentucky charm 
and Tennessee seduction. He ends up in Louisiana where 
so many things began. Similarly, he vows to stop this 
side of the Rocky mountains, but soon is floundering about 
the real West. Human fate pulls him along, through Colorado, 
Utah, Montana, Oregon, and Washington, then southward 
into the cattle country and the cattle literature, northward 
into the Hudson Bay fairyland, and perhaps even along the 
western shores in the company of the grand old mariners. 

What does this prove? It proves that our western coun- 
try isa unit. This unit of thought, action, will, and prospect 
runs back to western Pennsylvania and stops there, looking 
into the New England region with reverence and delight. 
But any collector of books knows that it requires a fortune to 
confess one’s faith in New England. 

Much the same is true in regard to our Indians. It 
requires five figures to do full justice to their records in 
literature, and we would best leave them in the hands of Mr. 
Ayer, except for a few monumental works which remain in- 
dispensable. 

The collector’s views grow with his acquisitions. Ex- 
ploration, the natural landscape, the settlements, and the 
settlers will hold his initial interest. But gradually he will 
comprehend more and more factors in western life. There 
is the growth of business and other economic interests, the 
industries based upon our natural resources. Then there 
are the professions, the schools and colleges and their man 
power, the churches and ministers, the medical profession. 

In our western life we owe much to the teachers, always 
underpaid and underrated. We owe much of our progress 
to the clergy, the itinerant ministers of all denominations, 
who developed a spiritual interest among our communities. 
No western collection is complete if it lacks at least a sprink- 
ling of the numerous biographies and autobiographies of the 
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clergy of pioneer days and later. It is quite surprising to 
find how these men explored and observed, described and made 
reports on our early communities and remote settlements and 
how many heroic lives were devoted to the spread of the 
Gospel. 

Similarly, the medical profession took its share of shoulder- 
ing the organization of human relations, in true devotion and 
self-sacrifice, spreading knowledge, protecting life. Inciden- 
tally, our backwoods medicine led to several very important 
discoveries in physiology, surgery, and veterinary science. 

Political events, especially war history, may or may 
not sustain one’s interest, unless it be the War of 1812, which 
was indeed a war of defense and rich in drama and human 
interest. The literature of the first World war now is as 
dead as a doornail. But the war which our western women 
carried on during pioneer and settlement times to protect 
our homes and hearths has precipitated a literature which 
always will command respect and admiration. No wonder 
that a visible monument in stone has been erected in memory 
of the pioneer mother. Here again biography comes to our 
aid with tales of heroic struggles and efforts in spite of loneli- 
ness, want, neglect, and sorrow. 

These are some of the evidences of life, work, progress, 
expansion, and cultural conquest which have been preserved 
in the library assembied and gathered under my hands. 
Much more could be mentioned, and we might discuss some 
favorite individual authors and books, but this is impossible. 
I freely admit that it is a rare and wonderfu! collection, 
rich in spotless copies of works of which we all may well be 
proud. 

The collection forms a unit. It is a library, not a chance 
aggregation, because it was formed around the idea that our 
pioneer spirit, our western life, is worth preserving in record 
and by way of emulation. In fact, this spirit will not be for- 
gotten or overlooked. It still unites us. It still is true that 
this region, the Middle Border, is our country’s heart, and 
that heart remains sound, whatever comes, whatever passes. 

Our country is dotted with historical societies which 
prove that our best traditions are studied, made known, 
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perpetuated. If history means anything to us, we shall ob- 
serve and obey the lessons of the past. I think we do this. 
Some of us possess a wide view, others a narrow one. I 
would venture that the majority of us here in the Middle 
West are wholesomely provincial. But in order that we 
may not lean too far backward in this wholesome provin- 
cialism we must observe the reminder James Whitcomb Riley 
left with us: 


East and West and North and South—Americal 


Missouri is one organ in that composite life which stirs 
all of us. And while a wholesome regional interest befits 
us all, we should fall apart unless we sent a smile and a word 
of cheer across our borders to all four points of the compass. 
To assert her share in our nation’s life, the State Historical 
Society of Missouri will house and use and make available 
for students the collection of western literature which has 
been kindly designated with my name. In doing so, this 
Society does not abrogate her local status but like many of 
her class demonstrates that her view reaches beyond the 
State frontiers. She reaches out a helping hand to all stu- 
dents of our history in this and future times by opening the 
resources of this collection to persons concerned with the 
welfare of our whole nation. 

Let me submit in this connection that not only charity 
but efficiency begins at home. The house of this State 
Society has been in excellent order for many years. It has 
indeed served the State by making thousands of her people 
conscious of their historical treasures and traditions. Its 
name is among the best. The State Historical Society is 
qualified for a useful expansion of educational and enlighten- 
ing work. 

Here will be provided for these western books a home 
and a setting of which any collector would be proud but 
few could duplicate. Hospitality came to me here in Mis- 
souri in my youth, and now you give the same hospitality 
to the books we jointly admire for the real and potential edu- 
cation which they bring to Missouri through the State His- 
torical Society. 
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THE JAMES BOYS AND MISSOURI POLITICS 


BY WILLIAM A. SETTLE, JR,! 


The history of Missouri between 1866 and 1884 is colored 
with accounts of the activities of Frank and Jesse James, 
outlaws of world-wide fame. For sixteen years after the 
first robbery they were accused of, the James brothers went 
unapprehended. Even in the end, Jesse was killed for reward 
money under circumstances which cast a shadow upon 
several State officials. Frank voluntarily surrendered a 
few months later when all efforts had failed to bring about 
his capture. His acquittal in a trial at Gallatin, Missouri, 
marked the climax of his evasion of the law. 

It was only natural that the inability of Missouri officers 
to capture the outlaws, the questionable methods which 
brought an end to the career of outlawry, and Frank’s final 
release would have their repercussions on the politics of the 
State. 

Bank robberies from 1866 to 1874 which the James boys 
were thought to be involved in occurred at Liberty, Lexington, 
Savannah, Richmond, Gallatin, and Ste. Genevieve in Mis- 
souri; at Russellville and Columbia in Kentucky; and at 
Corydon, Iowa. In addition they were accused of holding up 
the cashier of the Kansas City fair association and of train 
robberies near Council Bluffs, lowa, and Gads Hill, Missouri. 
Several of these robberies were accompanied with killings.? 

The robbery at Gads Hill came on the night of January 31, 
1874.% On March 23 Governor Silas Woodson sent a special 
message to the State legislature asking for an appropriation 
to employ secret service men for the capture of the James 


lWILLIAM A. SETTLE, JR., @ native of Wayne county, Missouri, is a graduate 
assistant and student in the department of history at the University of Mis- 
souri. He received a B.S. degree in education from the Southeast Missouri 
State teachers college in 1938 and an M.A. degree from the University of 
Missouri in 1941. From September 1936 to May 1941, he taught social studies 
and English in the Greenville, Mi i, high school 

The present article is based on his master’s thesis Frank and Jesse James 
and Missouri Politics. 

*Love, Robertus, The Rise and Fall of Jesse James, pp. 59-136. 
*Liberty Tribune, February 6, 1874, p. 1. 
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band. He pointed out that the recent acts of banditry were 
giving Missouri a bad reputation.‘ Two days later, $10,000 
was voted almost unanimously for this purpose,’ but discus- 
sion of Woodson’s action grew into a controversy which con- 
tinued for several months and played a significant part in 
the political campaign that year. 


Of the three governors who had immediately preceded 
Woodson, Republicans Thomas C. Fletcher and Joseph W. 
McClurg had mentioned outlawry in messages to the general 
assembly but had not specifically named Frank and Jesse 
James.® By the time of the administration of Liberal Repub- 
lican Governor B. Gratz Brown, the reputation of Missouri 
was suffering because of the numerous robberies and killings 
within the State, particularly those attributed to the James 
band. There were those people who claimed that this 
outlawry kept immigrants and capital from coming to the 
State. The St. Louis Missouri Democrat expressed this 
belief and criticized Brown for failure to protect Missouri 
from lawlessness.?_ This newspaper coined the term “poor 
old Missouri” in referring to the State. 


Governor Woodson’s statement that Missouri’s reputation 
had suffered from the acts of banditry started a discussion 
of the matter. Although approving the governor’s request 
for funds, Democratic journals in general denied that the 
State’s reputation was worse than that of Republican states. 
Editorials in the Jefferson City Daily Tribune, Democratic 
organ, claimed that the problem of lawlessness was not as 
bad as pictured by the papers and compared the conditions 
in Missouri with those in Republican states and with Repub- 
lican rule in Missouri before 1872.8 It was charged that if 


‘Avery, Grace Gilmore, and Shoemaker, Floyd C. (comp. and ed.), Mes- 
sages and Proclamations of the Governors of the State of Missouri, Vol. V, pp. 
326-28. 

5House Journal, 27th Mo. G. A., Adj. Sess., 1874, p. 1610; Senate Journal, 
27th Mo. G. A., Adj. Sess., 1874, pp. 741-42. 

Savery and Shoemaker, Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of the 
State of Missouri, Vol. IV, pp. 103-105, 131-32, 138, 143-44, 379. 

™Missouri Democrat (St. Louis), August 24, 1872, p. 2; Love, The Rise and 
Fall of Jesse James, p. 114. 

*Daily Tribune (Jefferson City), March 25, April 29, May 4 and 16, 1874, 
p. 2 throughout. 
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the reputation of the State was bad it was due to Republican 
accusations and not the activities of the outlaws. 

This controversy continued and the Republicans tried 
to use the situation to their advantage in the 1874 campaign. 
In order to understand how this attempt was made, it is 
necessary to remember that the division of the people within 
Missouri during the Civil war had transcended party lines, 
and in 1874 Missouri Democracy was a heterogeneous group 
as to background. This group, however, was unified in its 
opposition to having the State ruled by post-war Radicals. 
Included in the membership were both Union men and ex- 
Confederates who upheld their causes with varying degrees 
of intensity. There were rumors that extreme Southern 
men sympathized with the James boys because of their 
alleged part as guerrillas during the war and their mistreat- 
ment afterwards, while for similar reasons Union men were 
unsympathetic. 

When the Republican State convention met, it was evi- 
dent that there was little chance for success. Instead of 
nominating a ticket, the delegates voted to support the 
candidates of the People’s party, newly formed and mainly of 
agrarian membership.® 

The People’s party had nominated William Gentry of 
Pettis county for governor on a platform which demanded 
the suppression of lawlessness in order that capital and immi- 
gration would come to the State.!° The Republicans adopted 
a resolution making an attack on Democratic policies which ° 
had led ‘‘to insecurity of person and property, the prevention 
of immigration, the utter prostration of business, and the 
ruinous depreciation of all values of property.’’"! These two 
parties hoped to introduce an issue into the campaign which 
would divide the Union and Confederate elements of the 
Democratic party.” 

This policy did not succeed. The Democratic con- 
vention ignored the issue of lawlessness and its alleged effects 


*Peoples Tribune (Jefferson City), September 30, 1874, p. 1. 
10Missouri Statesman (Columbia), September 11, 1874, p. 1. 
Peoples Tribune, September 30, 1874, p. 1. 
27bid., September 2, 1874, p. 2. 
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on the reputation and prosperity of the State. There is 
some indication that they attempted to put forth a ticket 
which would meet the criticism and also prevent strife within 
the party. William Switzler, former Whig and editor of the 
Columbia Missouri Statesman, supported the party™ although 
he had said a few months earlier that if the party nominated 
men of the ‘‘Gad’s Hill type, and their chief or only recom- 
mendation for office is that they were not Union men during 
the war, the Statesman will not support them.’ Following 
the party conventions, the issue of lawlessness subsided and 
did not play an important part in the campaign. 


On January 25, 1875, the explosion of a bomb in the home 
of Mrs. Samuel, mother of the James boys, resulted in the 
death of 9-year-old Archie Samuel, their half brother, and 
the mangling of Mrs. Samuel’s arm so seriously that amputa- 
tion was necessary. This was generally taken to be the work 
of Pinkerton detectives to avenge the deaths of the men in 
their service who had attempted to capture the outlaws." 
Indignation was nation-wide. 


This no doubt had some influence in causing Jefferson 
Jones of Callaway county to introduce a resolution in the 
Missouri house of representatives on March 17 offering 
amnesty to Frank and Jesse James, the Younger boys, and 
others for any acts of lawlessness committed before or during 
the Civil war and guaranteeing a fair trial on any charges 
for acts since the war."* The resolution failed to receive a 
majority in the house.'7 However, it is interesting to note 
that fifty-six Democrats and two Republicans voted for it, 
and twenty Democrats and nineteen Republicans opposed it. 
Most of the Democrats against amnesty came from parts 


Missouri Statesman, September 4, 1874, p. 2. 

“Jbid., June 5, 1874, p. 2. 

“Liberty Tribune, January 29, 1875, p. 2; Richmond Conservator, January 
30, 1875, p. 2; Love, The Rise and Fall of Jesse James, pp. 150-56; Personal 
interview with E. P. Hall of Liberty, Missouri, June 15, 1940. At the time 
of the bombing, Hall was living with his parents on the farm adjoining the 
Samuel farm. He was present with other neighbors at the Samuel home 
immediately after the explosion. 

House Journal, 28th Mo. G. A., 1st Sess., 1875, p. 1084; Peoples Tribune, 
March 24, 1875, p. 1. 

17House Journal, 28th Mo. G. A., 1st Sess., 1875, p. 1177. 
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of the State where Union sympathy was strong during the 
war. This vote is indicative of the distribution of attitude 
politically speaking toward the James boys. Nearly all of 
the sympathy for them was to be found in the Democratic 
party. 

The James issue did not come up again in Missouri 
politics until 1880, although during that time the band 
was involved in about three major robberies. Exactly two 
months after a train robbery on July 7, 1876, near Otterville 
in Cooper county,!* the band was all but demolished by the 
aroused populace of Northfield, Minnesota, where they 
attempted to rob the First National bank. Of the eight 
outlaws in the band, three were killed, three captured, and 
only Frank and Jesse escaped. Although suspected of help- 
ing to rob a train near Big Springs, Nebraska, in September 
1877,!* there is no indication that they committed any other 
robberies until October 7, 1879, when six men boarded a 
Chicago and Alton train at Glendale in Jackson county and 
escaped with loot estimated as high as $30,000.”° 

The James boys were not accused of any robberies occur- 
ring in Missouri in 1880. However, the Republican State 
platform contained two statements which were intended as 
reflections upon the Democratic administration for failure to 
capture the James band. One statement read, ‘‘We arraign 
them [the Democratic party] for the failure to prosecute 
notorious criminals of the state, and for permitting a Repub- 
lican state [Minnesota] to perform that duty.”** The Demo- 
crats’ nomination of Thomas T. Crittenden for governor, 
a former Union man who certainly had no pro-James sym- 
pathies at that time, removed any possibility for the Repub- 
licans to use the James issue.”? Crittenden was elected. 

On July 15, 1881, two railway employees, William West- 
fall and Frank McMillan, were murdered when six gunmen 
robbed a Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific train near Winston 





Boonville Daily Advertiser, July 11, 1876, p. 4; Love, The Rise and Fall 
of Jesse James, pp. 176-89. 

Love, The Rise and Fall of Jesse James, pp. 189-254. 

Missouri Republican (St. Louis), October 9, 1879, p. 2. 

Missouri Statesman, September 24, 1880, p. 1. 

%2St. Louis Post-Dispatch, November 3, 1880, p. 4. 
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in Daviess county.* The belief that the James brothers led 
the group was openly expressed, and the Kansas City Journal 
charged that Missouri Democrats were responsible. The 
Jefferson City Peoples Tribune quoted the Journal as follows: 


We are going to charge the Democracy of Missouri with being re- 
sponsible for the late robbery and murder on the Rock Island road, until 
we learn exactly who committed the daring outrage. If it shall turn out 
that the James boys or any of their old gang had a hand in it, then the 
Democratic party of this state is responsible, for had it not been for sym- 
pathizing friends, all of whom are Democrats, the whole gang would long 
since have been caught and made to pay the penalty of their crimes. 
Such outrages as that at Winston are liable to take place in any state. 
They have occurred in Minnesota, Iowa and Kansas, but unfortunately 
for the good name of this commonwealth the perpetrators were all Missouri 
Democrats.* 


The Post-Dispatch and evidently other papers demanded 
that Crittenden take steps to bring about the capture of the 
robbers. In the absence of a law permitting the governor 
to offer a reward without an appropriation by the legislature, 
he called a meeting of representatives of leading railroad com- 
panies in St. Louis on July 26.% The group met behind closed 
doors, but when the governor issued a proclamation on July 28 
offering a reward of $5,000 for the capture of Frank or Jesse 
James and $5,000 for the conviction of either®* it was assumed 
that the railroads would provide the funds. The Post- 
Dispatch and some Republican papers criticized him for calling 
on the railroads, while Democratic papers generally com- 
mended him.?7 

On September 7, 1881, a Chicago and Alton express 
train was held up and robbed by six men at Blue Cut inJackson 
county.”* This was the last robbery in the State attributed 
to Frank and Jesse James. 


Liberty Tribune, July 22, 1881, p. 1; Richmond Conservator, July 22, 1881; 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 16, 1881, p. 1. 

*% Peoples Tribune, July 27, 1881, p. 2. 

*Liberty Tribune, July 29, 1881, p. 2; Missouri Republican, July 26, 1881, 
p. 4. 

%Avery and Shoemaker, Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of 
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*7Richmond Conservator, July 29, 1881; St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 26, 
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Again a heated discussion broke forth on the failure to 
apprehend the James boys and the alleged results. The 
Republicans placed the responsibility on the Democrats and 
again charged that the bad reputation caused by such banditry 
prevented immigration and in turn made land values low. 
Democratic journals denied the charges. To what extent the 
various charges were true, it is difficult to determine. There 
can be no doubt that many Republicans and Democrats 
really wanted the James menace removed, for the press of 
both parties urged that Crittenden use means to bring about 
the extermination of the band. 

The next turn of events was the unexpected killing of Jesse 
James on April 3, 1882. The story of how he was shot in the 
back of the head by Bob Ford as he dusted a picture in his 
St. Joseph home is a familiar one. There were rumors that 
Governor Crittenden, Sheriff James R. Timberlake of Clay 
county, Police Commissioner Henry H. Craig of Kansas City, 
and Prosecuting Attorney William H. Wallace of Jackson 
county knew of Ford’s plan for murdering Jesse.?* 

The facts concerning the payment of rewards were never 
divulged. Bob Ford and his brother Charlie, an accomplice, 
pleaded guilty of killing Jesse and were sentenced to hang.®° 
Both, however, received pardons from Governor Crittenden. 

It was natural that there would be general indignation 
and resentment over what some termed the “legalized murder”’ 
of even so murderous a desperado as Jesse James. News- 
papers throughout the whole country were filled with ex- 
pressions of disapproval. Sympathy for James, old ani- 
mosities from the Civil war, desire to discredit the Democratic 
administration, personal or political dislike for Crittenden, 
and the belief that the method used in ending the bandit’s 
career was wrong were all motives which might explain the 
outburst of criticism against Thomas T. Crittenden and 
others suspected of having known of Ford’s plans. 

There can be no doubt that a group within the Demo- 
cratic party had sympathized with the James boys because of 


2%St. Joseph Herald, April 9, 1882, pp. 1-4; St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 
4, 1882, p. 4; Love, The Rise and Fall of Jesse James, p. 351. 
90S. Joseph Herald, April 18, 1882, p. 1. 
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their record during the war. This group in particular dis- 
liked the manner in which Jesse was killed. Major John 
N. Edwards expressed the displeasure representative among 
these people in numerous editorials in the Sedalia Daily 
Democrat." Too, there were some Democratic papers which 
upheld Crittenden. 

There is evidence that some Republican newspapers and 
Republican members of the general assembly made an effort 
to use the event to discredit Crittenden’s administration, 
cause a possible division within the Democratic party between 
ex-Confederates and Union men, and to gain some credit for 
themselves. 


Charges made by the St. Joseph Herald, the Macon 
Republican, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Kansas City Journal, 
and other papers were soon answered by the Boonville Weekly 
Advertiser, Richmond Conservator, Liberty Tribune, and 
Jefferson City Peoples Tribune, representative Democratic 
papers. This exchange of blasts continued for several weeks. 

The Republicans in the Democratic house of representa- 
tives saw that the introduction of a resolution endorsing Crit- 
tenden’s action might work to their advantage. For if it 
were passed the Democrats could be criticized for endorsing 
assassination, and if it failed it could be termed a rebuke of 
their governor. 

Twice Republican members proposed resolutions com- 
mending the governor and approving the death of James. 
The second of these ended with this statement: 


But the fact that assassination was, or had to be, resorted to, to 
accomplish the desired end, is a humiliating confession of the inability of 
the party in power to execute the laws, and a dark stain upon the es- 
cutcheon of the State. 


Both resolutions were declared out of order by the pre- 
siding officer for concerning business not embodied in the call 
for the special session. On a vote to table an appeal from the 
decision of the chair, the house divided on almost straight 


"Sedalia Daily Democrat, April 13, 1882, p. 2. 
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party lines. Eighty-four Democrats voted aye and thirty- 
five Republicans, three Greenbackers, and one Democrat 
voted no. 


The Republicans next offered two resolutions, one 
demanding that the governor report to the general assembly 
on the manner in which he had disposed of public funds in 
his charge, and the other asking for an account of any funds 
paid or promised to be paid by the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
railroad company as rewards for the capture of members of 
the James band. The first was laid on the table by a partisan 
vote almost identical with the one mentioned above and the 
second was declared out of order by the chair.* 


Two resolutions introduced by Democrats approving 
the removal of Jesse James were declared out of order by the 
speaker and in one of these instances the decision was sus- 
tained by another party division. The motives of these 
two Democrats are unknown, but the fate of their resolutions 
adds proof to the fact that as the Republicans were united 
in an attempt to embarrass the Democratic party, the Demo- 
crats were just as united and determined that this should not 
occur. As a final effort, Republican William H. Wade, 
offered a resolution granting the use of the hall after adjourn- 
ment to those who approved Governor Crittenden’s actions. 
This resolution, likewise, was ruled out of order.** 


The Republicans eventually stopped their attempts to 
use the murder of Jesse James to a political advantage, but 
they returned to their charges against the Democrats as 
James’ protectors upon the surrender and subsequent trial 
of Frank James. 


On October 5, 1882, Frank came to Crittenden’s office 
and gave himself up. The surrender had been arranged 
through correspondence between Crittenden and James and 
certain of his friends.* 


32 House Journal, 31ist Mo. G. A., Extra Sess., 1882, pp. 20-22. 

87bid., pp. 28-30, 34. 

*]bid., pp. 48-49. 

*Tbid., p. 53. 

*Peoples Tribune, October 11, 1882, p. 3; St. Joseph Herald, October 6 
and 7, 1882, p. 1; Love, The Rise and Fall of Jesse James, pp. 385-92. 
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Reactions to the event varied. While some lauded the 
chief executive, there were others who began to spread un- 
founded rumors that as terms of surrender Crittenden had 
promised to pardon James if convicted. When Judge John 
W. Henry of the Missouri supreme court suggested that James 
be pardoned, he simultaneously aroused a storm of protest.*’ 
This soon died down, but from that time on the Republicans 
pictured the Crittenden administration as the protector of 
Frank James. 


Frank James’s trial for the murder of Frank McMillan, 
the railroad worker killed in the Winston robbery, began in 
Gallatin, August 21, 1883. It attracted national attention, 
and the Post-Dispatch commented that the trial of Charles 
J. Guiteau for the murder of James A. Garfield was no more 
closely watched by the people of the whole country.** The 
outcome was a verdict of “not guilty’’ by a jury which de- 
liberated three and one-half hours.*® Accounts of the trial 
and testimony indicate that the evidence was for the most 
part circumstantial except that given by Dick Liddil, a con- 
victed felon. He was allowed to testify over the protest of 
defense attorneys.*° There is a strong probability that the 
acquittal was the logical outcome of a prosecution based on 
this sort of proof. Yet there was little doubt that James was 


guilty, and his acquittal was a surprise and disappointment 
to many. 


Criticism of the jury’s finding was immediately forth- 
coming. One principal basis of the criticism was the alleged 
political makeup of the jury. Before the trial was completed, 
the Democratic St. Joseph Gazette and the Jefferson City 
Daily Tribune had stated that all the jurors were Demo- 
crats.“ The St. Joseph Herald predicted that the prosecution 


37St. Louis Post-Dispatch, October 6, 1882, p. 4. 

%87bid., September 4, 1882, p. 4. 

*%Love, The Rise and Fall of Jesse James, pp. 392-99. 

4°T iddil had served a term in the Missouri penitentiary and had been re- 
leased under the three-fourth time rule for good behavior. The trial judge 
ruled that this constituted complete pardon and therefore his testimony was 
admissible. 
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could expect nothing better than a hung jury.“ When the 
acquittal came, critics then explained it as the result, at 
least in part, of the Democratic make-up of the jury. 


Colonel John F. Philips was one of the six lawyers de- 
fending James. It was his connection with the case that 
formed a second basis of criticism. Although a former 
Union man, he was a prominent Democrat with considerable 
influence within his own party. He was a representative in 
Congress in 1875-1877, and at the time of the trial was com- 
missioner of the Missouri supreme court. Philips was 
frequently mentioned as a possible Democratic nominee for 
governor. He was a law partner of United States Senator 
George G. Vest. It was natural that his part in the trial 
would attract attention and give rise to charges that his 
political influence was to some extent responsible for the ac- 
quittal. Disapproval of his action was freely expressed and 
some went so far as to suggest that he ought to be impeached.“ 
He was upheld by such Democratic organs as the Boonville 
Advertiser and the St. Joseph Gazette. 


Probably the most vitriolic and representative criticism 
of the trial was the Post-Dispatch editorial titled ‘“Yesterday’s 
Verdict.” 


For fifteen years it had been the burning disgrace of Missouri that 
the bandit chief and his gang had so many sympathizers and so much 
political influence that they could rob and kill and terrorize where they 
would, without fear of arrest in the most populous counties of the state. 
Yet never was this political influence displayed with such successful 
bravado as at this trial in the Court House which had echoed the pistol 
shots that killed Captain Sheets. .... 

Gallatin thronged with loud-mouthed and bullying partisans of the 
prisoner. 

. . . . Ex-Lt. Gov. Johnson and ex-Congressman Philips, both Union 
soldiers, both aspiring politicians, paying homage to the political influence 
of James’ friends by appearing as the ardent defenders without fee. 

With such a bold parade of political influence on his side, the prisoner 
had little to fear from a rustic jury already inclined to pardon him the 
vengeance he had taken for the wrongs they believed he had suffered. 


4251. Joseph Herald, August 25, 1883, p. 1. 
“8 Tbdid., September 7, 1883, p. 1. 
“St. Louis Post-Dispatch, September 5 and 8, 1883, p. 4. 
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The evidence was strong enough to have hung Dick Liddell or any 
other man undefended by the influence that protected Frank James. 

The James Boy brand has thus been burned deeper into the politics 
of Missouri, and she must bear the lash of her critics without a word of 
apology for the past or of better promise for the future. 


These charges were no doubt an overstatement, but 
they certainly were not without basis. 

Democratic papers retaliated by again charging that 
Republican propaganda had caused Missouri’s reputation to 
be bad. 

On February 11, 1884, the remaining cases against James 
in Jackson and Daviess counties were dismissed.“ Since the 
trial at Gallatin, the Missouri supreme court had made a 
ruling in another case which made it evident that Dick Liddil, 
the main prosecuting witness, could not testify in further 
cases against James.*’? Before dismissing the cases, Prosecutor 
Wallace asked Governor Crittenden to pardon Liddil, but 
he refused on the ground that it would be a reflection upon 
Lieutenant Governor Henry C. Brokmeyer, who as acting 
governor had released Liddil fron: prison.“* There was much 
criticism of a partisan nature of the governor for refusing.*® 

It is difficult to justify Crittenden’s action. Once, in 
recognition of Liddil’s service in breaking up the James band 
in Missouri, Crittenden had appealed to President Arthur to 
pardon him from a conviction by a Federal court for a robbery 
at Muscle Shoals, Alabama.®° 

After the dismissal of the Missouri cases, James was 
arrested by a United States marshal®! and removed to Hunts- 


“Tbid., September 7, 1883, p. 4. 

“St. Joseph Herald, February 12, 1884, p. 1; Missouri Republican, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1884, p. 4. 

‘’This ruling of the supreme court stated that the release from the peni- 
tentiary on the three-fourth time rule did not constitute a complete pardon. 
The only way Liddil’s disability could be removed would be through a pardon 
by the governor. 

48 Missouri Republican, February 12, 1884, p. 4. 

“Daily Tribune, February 8, 1884, p. 2; St. Joseph Herald, February 15, 
1884, p. 2; Missouri Republican, February 12, 1884, p. 4; St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, February 7, 1884, p. 4. 
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ville, Alabama, where he was acquitted of charges against 
him for robbing a government paymaster.” Newspaper 
comment said no witnesses positively identified him.™ 

After the reading of the verdict, Frank James was ar- 
rested by officers from Cooper county, Missouri, on charges 
of taking part in the Otterville train robbery. The arrest 
came as a surprise. Sheriff John F. Rogers had registered at 
the hotel in Huntsville under the name of Jones and had given 
his address as Versailles, Kentucky.** The St. Joseph Herald 
charged that the arrest was just a hoax, the work of ruling 
bourbons in Missouri, to prevent trial in Minnesota.® 

After being continued once, this last Missouri case against 
Frank James was dismissed on February 21, 1885, in a some- 
what secret manner a day before it was finally scheduled for 
trial. The St. Louis Globe-Democrat referred to the whole 
affair as a burlesque and said it was dismissed because the 
prosecuting witness was dead—a good thing, the Globe com- 
mented, ‘“‘for he would have been dead in a short time if he 
had appeared against the Democratic pet.’’®” 

In the meantime, the James issue was apparently playing 
a direct part in State politics. The work of William H. Wal- 
lace in breaking up the band helped to prevent his nomina- 
tion by the Democrats for representative in Congress from 
the fifth Missouri district.5* Although he made an effort to 
obtain the honor, Governor Crittenden was not chosen by 
the Democratic State convention.*® The James issue may or 
may not have had influence in these two cases. 

In August the Democrats nominated John S. Marma- 
duke, the antithesis of Crittenden in many respects, for gov- 


51. Joseph Daily Gazette, April 26, 1884, p. 1. 
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ernor. Marmaduke was the leader of a faction favoring regu- 
lation of railroads, whereas Crittenden led those opposing it. 
His record in the Missouri militia and Confederate army 
made him acceptable to many ex-Confederates who felt that 
it was time for a southern sympathizer to head the State 
ticket. Concessions were made to Union men in the selection 
of candidates for other offices.°° Their platform endorsed 
the Crittenden administration, but no mention of the James 
band or outlawry was included.* 


Through what was apparently a pre-arranged plan to 
defeat the Democrats, the Greenback-Labor party and the 
Republicans both supported Nicholas Ford for governor. The 
platform of the former called for the co-operation of all to oust 
the Democrats from rule of the State. The Republican 
convention adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, That we believe the time has come in the history of the 
State of Missouri when all good citizens, without regard to past differences, 
should lay aside all party prejudices and unite in wresting the government 
of the State from the hands of that party, which by its repeated acts of 
lawlessness and misrule, has betrayed every trust confided to its keeping, 
and has disgraced the fair name of our state at home and abroad.® 


One part of the platform adopted read as follows: 


We indict the bourbon Democracy of Missouri for persistently ignor- 
ing the Union element in the State, while the Republican party has ob- 
literated every disability growing out of the rebellion, yet the Democratic 
party still insists in prosecuting men for their loyalty and in making 
service in the war against the government a condition for important offices 
of the state and for senators and representatives in Congress... . 
Also for its alliance with and the protection of notorious and confessed 
banditti, whose presence in Missouri has driven immigration from its 
borders and capital from its industries. All these have been most offen- 
sively repeated in the nomination of the present bourbon State ticket, 
at the head of which has been placed a man whose only claim to notoriety 
even is his conspicuous position in the army recently waging war on the 
government by which he was educated as a soldier.“ 


“Clevenger, Homer, Agrarian Politics in Missouri, 1880-1896, p. 121. 
(Unpublished doctor’s dissertation, University of Missouri, 1940.) 
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The campaign of the fusionists maintained the general 
criticism that Democratic policies had driven immigration 
and business from the State. In this connection they took 
the opportunity to charge that these conditions resulted from 
friendliness toward the James boys. In this way, the Demo- 
cratic opponents expected to gain the votes of many Union 
Democrats. 


The Democrats were quick to answer these charges: 
Frank O'Neill, writing in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, called 
the Republican convention ‘‘the most disgraceful convention 
in the history of Missouri” and predicted that the action was 
so unwise it would be heard about for many years. His 
main objection was that the charges in this platform damaged 
the reputation of Missouri.“ The Jefferson City Daily 
Tribune called their action an insult to all Missourians.™ 
The Sedalia Daily Democrat maintained that the Republicans 
could not find a flaw in the Democratic State administration 
and were ‘‘more anxious to villify their state than to confine 
themselves to the truth.’’ It termed the statement on Frank 
James ‘‘the dirtiest, vilest mass of lies that any party, in 
any country, ever gave their endorsement to.’’®? 


This Republican convention had been scheduled to meet 
at Moberly. But when the Moberly fair association invited 
Frank James to appear at the Moberly fair simultaneously 
with the political convention, the Republicans became indig- 
nant. In a special meeting, the Republican State committee 
voted, 10 to 7, to hold the meeting instead in Jefferson City.** 
Democratic Mayor Daniel S. Forney of Moberly claimed that 
when he attempted to persuade the committee not to move 
the convention, he was told by one of the delegates that enough 
political capital could be made of the incident to carry Indiana 
for the presidency.®® In fact, the change was the subject of 
many jibes and humorous statements in the Democratic press. 


*%7Tbid., September 12, 1884, p. 1. 

*Tbid., p. 2. 
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*8St. Joseph Herald, September 4, 1884, p. 2; St. Joseph Daily Gazette, 
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In the course of the campaign, the Democrats presented 
facts comparing Illinois and Indiana, both Republican states, 
with Missouri. The evidence all but eliminated the charge 


that Missouri was losing immigrants and capital because of 
Democratic policies.” 


The campaign against Marmaduke became one of per- 
sonal attacks based mainly upon his record as a Confederate 
and his Confederate sympathies. As for the James issue, the 
Republicans claimed that it was the Confederate element in 
the Democratic party—the element upholding the James 
brothers—that wanted Marmaduke for governor.” 


Although the combined opposition cut the Democratic 
majority down considerably, its strength was not sufficient to 
defeat Marmaduke. His actual majority over all opponents 
was cut to less than 500 votes, and President Cleveland’s 
total in the State was 17,000 more than Marmaduke’s.” 


During the first few months of Marmaduke’s adminis- 
tration, it looked as if he would have to take a stand on the 
James issue. At the time of the dismissal of the last Missouri 
charge against Frank James at Boonville on February 21, 
1885, it was rumored that requisition for him would soon be 
made by Minnesota authorities.” The Post-Dispatch and 
Kansas City Journal said that Democratic friends of James 
were attempting to influence Marmaduke in such a way that 
he would not grant the requisition if it were made. The 
Journal made intermittent attacks upon the element of the 
Democratic party which wanted to prevent Frank James’ 
trial in Minnesota and charged that political influence had 
been used to keep him from being punished.” This last 
Republican assault upon Missouri Democracy for its alleged 


Clevenger, Agrarian Politics in Missouri, 1880-1896, p. 137. 

"St. Joseph Herald, September 17, 1884, p. 2. 

"McGrath, Michael K., Official Directory of Missouri, 1885, pp. 16-18. 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat, February 20, 1885, p. 4. 

“Kansas City Daily Journal, February 20, 1885, p. 4; St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, February 19, 1885, p. 4. 


™% Kansas City Daily Journal, February 24, 27, 28, and March 5, 1885, p. 
4 throughout. 
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friendship for Frank James had been made needlessly for it 
was later revealed that there was no indictment against him 
in Minnesota.” 

It is interesting to note that Frank James settled down 
and lived the life of a good, law-abiding citizen for many 
years. Just as interesting is the fact that in the presidential 
campaign of 1904, Missouri Republicans gave wide publicity 
to the fact that James had declared himself in favor of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.77_ This seems to have been the last mention 
of his name in Missouri politics. 


%7bid., March 8, 1885, p. 4. 
Columbia Missouri Herald, November 4, 1904, p. 4. 
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DR. ISIDOR LOEB 


BY ALLEN McCREYNOLDS* 


The 220 guests at the annual banquet of the State His- 
torical Society of Missouri April 20 saw the unveiling of the 
40” x 50” portrait of Dr. Isidor Loeb which the Society pre- 
sented to him in appreciation for his service throughout the 
forty-four years since the Society was founded. 

It was my privilege on behalf of the State Historical 
Society and its membership to express in some degree at least 
the appreciation and understanding which we have of the 
qualities of Dr. Loeb. 

As James A. Garfield once said: “A college is Mark 
Hopkins on one end of a log and a boy on the other.” That 
statement of Garfield epitomizes the tremendous influence 
which a gifted teacher wields in the lives of his pupils. I 
think there is scarcely a person who has not felt, to a greater 
or less degree, the effect of such an influence. 

Unquestionably, Dr. Isidor Loeb is Missouri’s outstand- 
ing living educator. Perhaps more than any other, he has 
influenced the cultural life of our State in the fields of educa- 
tion and government and through his leadership in the State 
Historical Society of Missouri. Those hundreds of young men 
who have sat at his feet in the classroom carry his high ideals 
of scholarship far beyond the boundaries of this State. If he 
were not so young, he could well be called ‘‘Missouri’s grand 
old man.” 

Dr. Loeb’s name identifies pure scholarship. He has to 
his credit the highest available scholastic training in this 


*ALLEN MCREYNOLDS, Missouri senator from the twenty-eighth district, 
is a native of Carthage, Missouri. As an attorney, legislator, and statesman, 
he has been prominent in civic and professional affairs for many years. In 
April 1941 he was awarded the honorary degree of the Order of the Coif by the 
Missouri chapter of that order. He was elected to the Missouri senate in 
1934 and re-elected in 1938, serving both as a member and chairman of a 
number of the leading committees. Following a vice-presidency in the State 
Historical Society of Missouri from 1925-1936, he served as president from 
1936-1941. He was elected a trustee of the Society in 1941 and in April 1942 
by virtue of his former presidency, he became a permanent trustee. 
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country and in Europe in the fields of political science, his- 
tory, and law. It has been said that he grew up in the atmos- 
phere of the University of Missouri. He came to the uni- 
versity as a student at the age of 13 and did not leave its cam- 
pus until forty-four years later—in 1925 to become dean of 
the school of commerce and finance at Washington university 
in St. Louis. 


From the University of Missouri he holds the degrees of 
B.S., M.S., LL.B., and LL.D. The latter honorary degree 
was conferred at the university commencement in June 1933. 
In 1899-1900, Dr. Loeb attended the University of Berlin, 
and a fellowship in jurisprudence in Columbia university in 
New York enabled him to get his Ph.D. degree in 1901. 


Dr. Loeb was for thirty-three years a member of the 
faculty of the University of Missouri, serving six years as 
dean of the university faculty and nine years as dean of the 
faculty of the school of business and public administration. 
From April to July in the summer of 1923, he was acting presi- 
dent of the university. 


At Washington university, Dr. Loeb has served fourteen 
years from 1925 to 1939 as professor of political science, fifteen 
years from 1925 to 1940 as dean of the school of business and 
public administration, and is now retired as dean emeritus. 
In 1933 he was signally honored by his colleagues in his elec- 
tion as president of the American political science association, 


Dean Loeb enjoys a national reputation as an authority 
on political science and government. Through scholarly 
addresses, articles in the press and political journals, and his 
several books on governmental and legal problems, he has 
campaigned actively for the improvement and better under- 
standing of public law and government. His first book, 
The Legal Property Relations of Married Parties, appeared in 
1900. His Government in Missouri and Syllabus of American 
Citizenship have been used as textbooks. He has lectured 
and written many articles on the need for a new State consti- 
tution. For a number of years, Dr. Loeb was chairman of a 
committee of the Missouri State teachers association to formu- 
late new constitutional provisions dealing with education. 
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He is recognized as an authority on taxation questions and 
was formerly a member of the Missouri State tax commission. 

However, it was not for these activities that Dean Loeb 
was particularly honored April 20, but rather for his contri- 
bution to the Missouri State Historical Society. He was one 
of the three founders of this Society. E. W. Stephens, one of 
the founders, was a man of broad and humane vision, and 
profoundly interested in the welfare and development of his 
native State. Walter Williams was another of the founders. 
I doubt whether Missouri has ever seen a more brilliant man 
than Walter Williams. He was versatile, cultured, a delight- 
ful companion, an erudite scholar, and an able administrator. 
His activities in the field of journalism brought him world- 
wide reputation, and the State Historical Society has been the 
beneficiary of that reputation. 

The third, and the only surviving member of the inspired 
group who founded this organization, is Dr. Loeb. Not only 
was he one of the founders of the Society, but he was its first 
secretary, devoting more time than he could conveniently 
spare from his duties in the Missouri university to the in- 
auguration of the work of the Society until it was possible to 
secure the services of a full-time secretary. He visited the 
large historical libraries of Wisconsin and Kansas to familiar- 
ize himself with their work and organization. He presented 
his resignation as secretary December 5, 1901, when F. A. 
Sampson of Sedalia was able to take his place. 

His attempt to slip out of office was intercepted. The 
same meeting which accepted his resignation also elected him 
first vice-president and trustee of the Society. His service 
as a member of the finance committee had already begun and 
continues today along with his trusteeship made perpetual 
by re-election, covering a period of forty-one years. 

Of the three other charter members of the finance com- 
mittee, he is the only one living today, R. M. White of Mexico 
and Walter Williams being the other two. Dr. Loeb’s ap- 
proval and advice have accompanied the expenditure of 
some $590,000 appropriated to the Society by the State 


legislatures since 1901, for cultural and historical purposes 
in this State. 
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At the annual meeting of the Society April 16, 1941, the 
Honorable Justus R. Moll of Jefferson City made a motion 
that a committee consisting of the president, secretary, and 
treasurer of the Society arrange for the presentation of a gift 
from the Society as a whole to ‘‘the present member of the 
finance committee of forty years seniority and to any member 
in the future who may equal this record.’”” The motion was 
unanimously adopted by the members of the Society. The 
officers and trustees of the Society were eager to recognize in 
a fitting manner the unique service of one of the founders of 
the organization. 

The Society decided upon a portrait as a suitable gift to 
Dr. Loeb. The artist chosen to execute the portrait was J. 
Scott MacNutt of St. Louis, prominent in the profession of 
portrait painting and in promoting standards in the arts. 
An honor graduate from Harvard and from Massachusetts 
institute of technology, he spent the early years of his man- 
hood as statistician to the Pittsburgh typhoid fever commis- 
sion and as health officer of Orange, New Jersey. In the mean- 
time, he visited Europe several times and took up painting as a 
recreation and avocation. In 1916 he made art his vocation 
and entered the school of the museum of fine arts in Boston.’ 

The first world war interrupted his career, but immedi- 
ately upon his discharge in 1920, Mr. MacNutt went abroad 
to continue his study in Paris in what was then his chosen 
specialty, portraiture. Returning to the United States in 
1921, he visited St. Louis for the purpose of painting portraits, 
and from that time on, except for intervals in Europe, New 
York, and Chicago, he has made that city his home. He has 
taught at the St. Louis school of fine arts in Washington 
university and was associate dean of the school of the art 
institute in Chicago. He has to his credit many portraits in 
this country and Europe, including Professor Walter B. 
Spalding of Harvard, Archduke Otto of Austria, Dr. Leo Loeb, 
Professor Otto Heller, and others. 

Dr. Loeb and his family have said that some day the 
portrait shall hang in the library of the State Historical 
Society. Certainly no more fitting place could be found for 
the portrait of Dr. Loeb. 
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For four decades in addition to his rank as a scholar and 
a teacher, he has been recognized as the outstanding authority 
upon State government and State affairs. No public question 
of serious import to the State presents itself to the people of 
Missouri without an immediate public demand for the opinion 
of Dr. Loeb upon the merits of the question. That demand 
is the result of a well-earned reputation for scholarship, dis- 
interested devotion to the welfare of his own State, and his 
profound knowledge of the science of government. All over 
this nation of ours, men who are today contributing to the 
solution of both private and public problems look back with 
unceasing gratitude to the hours spent with Dr. Loeb in his 
classes at Missouri’s own State university and the Washington 
university in St. Louis. 
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MISSOURI—HEIR OF SOUTHERN TRA- 
DITION AND INDIVIDUALITY 


BY FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER! 


Missourians as a whole have given too little recognition 
to their significant her.tage of southern culture, tradition, and 
individuality. 

One of the strongest links the State has with the South 
is that of natural kinship. Missouri was settled largely by 
southerners, and Missourians today proudly trace their lines 
back to southern soil. Until 1850 almost all of the native free 
population of Missouri had been born of southern parentage 
either in Missouri or in the southern states. The northern 
states contributed only a small percentage of the total popu- 
lation. Even in 1860, there were nearly twice as many free 
native-born in Missouri from the southern states, particularly 
from Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and North Carolina, 
as from the northern states. 

This close kinship with the South finds marked evidence 
in the lineage of Missouri’s early leaders and statesmen. Of 
the first fourteen governors who served Missouri from 1820 
to 1860, eleven were southern born, becoming adopted sons 
of Missouri from Virginia, Kentucky, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee. Also, of the first eight United States senators 
who represented Missouri from 1820 to and including 1860, 
all were of southern birth with the exception of Trusten Polk 


lyLOYD C. SHOEMAKER has been editor of the Missouri Historical Review 
since 1915. He received a B.P. degree in 1906 from the Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers college at Kirksville. In 1909 he graduated with an A.B. 
degree from the University of Missouri and with an M.A. degree in 1911. He 
served for a time as assistant instructor in political science and public law at 
the University of Missouri. In 1910 he was made assistant librarian of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri. Since 1915 he has been secretary and 
librarian of the Society. Central College conferred an honorary LL.D. degree 
on him in May 1942. 

The author delivered an address on Missouri, the heir of southern tradition 
and individuality, at the dedicatory service of the Missouri division of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy in Jefferson City, April 26, 1941. The 
present article is a revised version of the same address given by request at the 
State convention of the United Daughters of the Confederacy at Forest Park 
hotel, St. Louis, October 22, 1941. 
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of Delaware. Notwithstanding any claim his native state 
may have had on his convictions, Polk enlisted on the side of 
the Confederacy in the war between the states. 

The story of the ante- and post-bellum South has been 
told and retold thousands of times. We are now more than 
three-quarters of a century removed from the strife that drew 
the states apart. Thus it is possible without prejudice and 
with pride to analyze the decided impress which southern 
principles and leaders have made on the past and present 
history of the nation. More especially, may we look at the 
history of Missouri. 

In no better way can the history of a civilization be 
viewed than through the memory of the great men who had 
a part in that history. Through the remembered greatness 
and gallantry of such men as Lee, Stonewall Jackson, ‘‘Jeb” 
Stuart, Nathan Bedford Forrest, John Bell Hood, and others, 
the story of the South lives in the pages of history and in 
the hearts of southerners. 

Missouri had no Lee—for indeed that great Confederate 
leader was one man in a generation. But the devotion of her 
sons to the cause of the South and the bravery with which 
they upheld that cause will color forever the pages of Missouri 
history. Their deeds have carved for them a special shrine 
in the annals of Missouri’s past. 

Missouri as a state has as yet done little to honor her 
leaders in the Confederacy. Five of these leaders—the three 
to whom the United Daughters of the Confederacy paid tribute 
in Jefferson City, April 26, 1941,? together with the soldier- 
statesman Francis Marion Cockrell and the unconquerable 
Joseph O. Shelby—were in 1926 chosen to represent the State 
on the Stone Mountain memorial near Atlanta, Georgia. 

But Missourians generally have been slow to pay tribute 
to the greatness of the southern sons in the war between the 
states. Missouri’s several important battlefields go almost 
unnoticed today, marked only meagerly as compared with 


2A tablet was unveiled memorializing Sterling Price, Claiborne Fox Jack- 
son, and John 8S. Marmaduke. See Minutes of the Forty-fourth Convention of 
the Missouri Division, United Daughters of the Confederacy, October 21-23, 
1941, p. 21. 
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the monument-studded Chickamauga, Shiloh, and Vicksburg. 
There are the monuments dedicated by the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy at Higginsville and a few other memorials 
as the one at Lexington. These, with the work of the Mis- 
souri division of this organization, commemorate in Missouri 
the cause to which the State, out of a total 1860 population of 
1,182,012 citizens, gave over 30,000 of her young men as 
soldiers. 

Among the many officers from Missouri who through their 
leadership lined Missouri with the South in the war between 
the states, none was more admired or respected than Virginia- 
born Sterling Price, beloved by his soldiers as ‘“‘Pap” Price. 
He fought for the cause of the South with recognized bravery. 
After he led the Missouri State Guard through the battle of 
Lexington, the Confederacy’s Vice-President Stephens is said 
to have remarked that if he were president he would make 
Price generalissimo of the southern armies. 

A fine horseman, an obstinate fighter seemingly unaware 
of danger, and the possessor of a never-failing dignity, Price 
won the admiration and love of the entire South. He had first 
come to prominence in Missouri about five years after his 
arrival in the State. At that time, in 1836, the people of 
Chariton county elected him as their representative in the 
State legislature. He was elected to the general assembly 
next in 1840, where he became speaker of the house and served 
for two terms. He went to the national house of representa- 
tives in 1844 but failed of renomination in 1846. He resigned 
his seat before the expiration of his term and returned to 
Missouri to raise a regiment for the Mexican war. In the 
summer of 1846, Price led the Second Missouri regiment to 
New Mexico to aid Kearney and Doniphan. He returned a 
hero and in 1852 won the election to the governorship of Mis- 
souri. 

From that time until the war, Sterling Price remained 
one of the most admired and respected men in Missouri. 
He is often said to have been the most beloved. In 1861 he 
was elected president of the State convention authorized by 
the State legislature to consider Missouri’s relation to the 
Union in the impending crisis. 
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Price was one of the important group of ‘conditional 
Union” men who hoped until the last that Missouri’s peace 
might be preserved. Yet when the final break came he went 
with his native South. His agreement with General Harney 
to refrain from movements that might set off the spark of 
war in Missouri came to an abrupt end when the Connecticut 
general, Nathaniel Lyon, replaced Harney. The ill-fated 
Lyon-Jackson conference, to which Price accompanied Jack- 
son, marked the final destruction of Missouri’s peace. 


In the harried days that followed the flight of Jackson 
and Price back to Jefferson City, burning bridges behind them, 
Price took over command of the State Guard. As major 
general of this force he found many of the troops poorly armed 
and without any military training or organization. In the 
famous battle of Wilson’s creek near Springfield, Price’s forces, 
combined with those of McCulloch and Pearce of Arkansas, 


scored a decisive defeat against Lyon’s troops and Lyon 
himself was killed. 


Next came the battle of the hemp bales at Lexington, 
for which success the Confederate government tendered its 
thanks to Price. After the disastrous battle of Pea Ridge 
in March 1862, Price entered the service of the Confederacy 
with the rank of major general. En route to Corinth in the 
first days of his service for the South, Price’s boat stopped at 
Memphis. There hundreds of citizens crowded the docks to 
greet Price and General Van Dorn. When the Missouri 
Confederate major general appeared on the hurricane deck, 
dressed in his new uniform of Confederate gray, he received 
a huge ovation from the Tennesseans. 


Price served valiantly for the Confederacy during the 
remainder of the war. Missourians had long heard rumors 
that the State was to be invaded by Price’s men and late in 
September 1864, these rumors became reality. Designed to 
be a swing through Missouri to restore her to the Confederacy, 
this last stand for the State failed. At the battle of Westport, 
the Federals dealt a death blow to the attempt and eventually 
forced Price and his men out of the State. 
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General Price went to Mexico for a time after the war 
ended, but in 1867 returned to St. Louis where he died in 
September of that year. 


Missouri had no Stonewall Jackson, but it had a Jackson 
of its own—Claiborne Fox Jackson, governor of the State at 
the outbreak of the war and leader of the pro-southern gov- 
ernment in Missouri. Born in Kentucky, Jackson had come 
to Missouri before he was 20 and settled first at old Franklin 
and later at Arrow Rock. He became associated in Saline 
county with Dr. John Sappington, pioneer physician famous 
for the use of quinine. Jackson successively married three 
of Sappington’s daughters. 

His election to the general assembly in 1836 marked 
Jackson’s entrance into politics. Following his first term as a 
legislator, he served four years as cashier of the Fayette 
branch of the State bank of Missouri. In 1842 he returned 
to the assembly and became a leader of the ‘Central Clique” 
which in the latter 1840s turned against Benton. In 1848 
Jackson presented as a member of the Missouri senate the 
famous ‘‘Jackson Resolutions,”’ southern in tone and instruct- 
ing Missouri’s senators and representatives in Congress to 
vote accordingly. These resolutions ultimately resulted in the 
downfall of Thomas Hart Benton. 

The disruption of the Democratic party in the 1850s in- 
terrupted Jackson’s career somewhat. He did serve in the 
general assembly for one term during this decade, however. 
In 1860 he was nominated for governor and elected. 


When Lincoln first called for troops in 1861, Jackson in- 
dignantly refused to have any part in what he termed the 
policy of coercion. He promptly called the legislature in the 
hope of strengthening the militia of the State. Yet not until 
news arrived of the attack on Camp Jackson did the legislature 
see fit to pass the desired militia bills. 


Jackson made a last statement to maintain peace by 
going to St. Louis to meet Lyon, but the interview resulted in 
nothing but war. When the State convention nullified the 
militia law and vacated the executive and legislative offices, 
Jackson, already driven from the State capitol, issued a 
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proclamation declaring Missouri a “free republic.’’ Later 
the remnants of the deposed pro-southern legislature met and 
soon Missouri secured admission to the Confederacy. 

Jackson accompanied Price and his State troops and 
participated with them in some of the campaigns of the 
summer and winter of 1861-1862. He died near Little Rock, 
Arkansas, on December 6, 1862, after an illness of some time. 

The third of the trio honored by the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy last April was perhaps the best-trained 
military man on the side of the South in Missouri at the out- 
break of the war. The split in loyalties that had affected 
Missouri as a whole fell strongly in the Saline county Marma- 
duke family. A West Point graduate, John S. Marmaduke 
cast his lot with the Confederacy against the loyalty of his 
father to the Union. He served his cause valiantly as one of 
Missouri’s major generals in the service of the South. Later 
he became the only governor of Missouri whose father had 
served as governor before him. 

At the battle of Boonville, the opening gun in the struggle 
in Missouri, Marmaduke commanded the troops of the State 
Guard, for Price was ill at the time. He thought that no stand 
should have been made, and immediately afterward he resigned 
his State commission and offered his services to the Confed- 
eracy. 

He was commissioned a lieutenant, and later after service 
at Shiloh, where he was wounded, he was made a brigadier 
general. He was transferred to northeast Arkansas and Mis- 
souri and gained the rank of major general, serving with dis- 
tinction in many engagements there. His cavalry command 
covered the retreat of Price’s army in the raid of 1864. Mar- 
maduke was captured by the superior Union forces and held 
prisoner until the end of the war. 

He became governor of Missouri in 1885 and served until 
his death in December 1887. During his administration, the 
legislature for the first time appropriated one-third of the 
general revenue for the public schools instead of the previous 
one-fourth. This policy has been followed by every succeed- 
ing legislature. During his administration also, there were 
several important additions to the State institutions, including 
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the creation of State hospital No. 3, the Missouri training 
school for boys, and the industrial home for girls. 

What the exploits of the dashing ‘“‘Jeb’’ Stuart were to 
parts of the South, the achievements of Missouri’s Joe Shelby 
and Jeff Thompson were to this State. The plumed raider 
Shelby, leader of the well-known Iron brigade, and Thomp- 
son, the noted ‘Swamp Fox,” struck terror into the hearts 
of their Union opponents and became the idols of southern 
sympathizing Missourians. 

Nor do they exhaust the list of Missourians whose mili- 
tary service for the South highlight the annals of Missouri 
history. For Missouri furnished other military leaders. 
Among them was Francis M. Cockrell, who rose from the 
rank of private in the State Guard to that of brigadier general 
in the Confederate army after the siege of Vicksburg. Com- 
mander of fighting Missourians, Cockrell headed what was 
said to be one of the best-drilled brigades in the South. 

Cockrell was beloved by all his men, and the stories of 
his bravery are legion. At the battle of Vicksburg the Union 
engineers ran a mine under a part of the Confederate breast- 
works manned by the Second Missouri, Cockrell’s own bri- 
gade. After it exploded, Cockrell leaped on a parapet and, in 
trumpet tones which could be heard above the cries of the 
wounded and the thunder of the guns, he shouted: ‘Come 
on, old Second Missouri! You have died once and can die 
again!’’ 

The Second Missouri did come on with its typical gal- 
lantry and drove back the Federals who were streaming 
through the gap the mine explosion had made in the breast- 
works. 

Afterwards when the spirit of disheartenment haunted his 
men, they cheered themselves by repeating that encouraging 
bellow which had echoed across the battlefield. 

In 1874 the Missouri general assembly chose Cockrell 
as United States senator to succeed Carl Schurz and he served 
in that capacity for thirty years. 

There were also John B. Clark, Sr., and his son, both 
brigadier generals in the Confederate army, notable central 
Missouri lawyers, and Missouri Congressmen. The elder 
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Clark served both in the United States and Confederate 
Congresses. His son was elected as a Democrat to the forty- 
third and to the four succeeding Congresses. 

Brigadier General William Y. Slack, wounded danger- 
ously at Wilson’s Creek, recovered in time to lead his men 
in the important battle of Pea Ridge, where he was wounded 
again, this time mortally. He died on March 20, 1862, but on 
April 12, apparently unaware of his death, the Confederate 
leaders awarded him a brigadier general’s commission in the 
Confederate army. 

Monroe M. Parsons, who first came into prominence as a 
commanding officer in the battle of Carthage, received com- 
mand of the Missouri State guard after Price joined the 
Confederate army. In November 1862, Parsons also received 
a commission from the Confederacy. He was first a brigadier 
general, but after his brave showing at Helena, Arkansas, he 
was raised to the rank of major general. 

There were others also—General Daniel M. Frost, Gen- 
eral Martin E. Green, Colonel John S. Bowen, Colonel Henry 
Little, Colonel S. D. Jackman, among them. They served 
gallantly and loyally for the southern cause and helped win 
for it a place of importance and honor in the history of Mis- 
souri and of the nation. There was George Graham Vest, 
also. While not a military man, he gave the power of his 
oratory to the cause of the South. Widely beloved, Vest was 
the greatest orator Missouri produced with Confederate 
orientation. 

A driving force behind the avowed secessionists of Mis- 
souri was Thomas C. Reynolds, a comparatively unsung Mis- 
souri leader. Intelligent, accomplished, he was a firm believer 
in the cause of the South. There are a number of gaps in the 
story of Reynold’s life. He was born October 11, 1821, prob- 
ably in Charleston, South Carolina. He soon moved to 
Virginia, however. Highly educated, he graduated from the 
University of Virginia and studied at Heidelberg. In 1860 
he was elected Missouri’s lieutenant governor on the ticket 
with Jackson. From the moment of his election he worked 
steadily to get Missouri and her leaders to make a decisive 
stand against Federal coercion. On the day the legislature 
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convened he prepared a letter urging Missouri to make a 
declaration of her intention to resist such action. As presi- 
dent of the senate, he appointed committees whose views 
agreed with his. He traveled to Richmond, earnestly advo- 
cating prompt action on the part of the Confederacy to swing 
Missouri with the South. So persistent was Reynolds that, 
had he been in a position of more power, the story of Missouri 
and the Confederacy might have had a different ending. 


Along with the others of the pro-southern government, 
Reynolds was declared out of office by the State convention. 
For a time he and Jackson were with the State Guard. After the 
death of Jackson in 1862 Reynolds assumed the Confederate 
governorship and continued his efforts to align Missouri more 
closely with the Confederacy. In some cases his activity and 
his pronounced views precipitated him into the midst of heated 
controversies. As governor he appointed Waldo P. Johnson 
and George G. Vest to the Confederate senate. These men 
were the only two Missourians to serve in the senates of both 
the United States and the Confederacy. 


After the war, Reynolds went with Shelby and his men 
to Mexico. Some years later he returned, and his civil rights 
were restored in a movement led by B. Gratz Brown, with 
whom Reynolds had once fought a famous duel. He served 
in the general assembly in 1875 and was later appointed by 
President Arthur on a commission to investigate commercial 
relations with Latin America. Before he had come to Mis- 
souri in the 1850s, he had been in the United States diplo- 
matic service at Madrid and was an accomplished linguist. 
Reynolds was found dead in 1887 at the bottom of an elevator 
shaft, presumably a suicide victim. 


Not only through the memory of these men can links be 
defined between Missouri and the South, but also through the 
memory of actual strife. Throughout the war years, Mis- 
souri was an important battleground where State and Con- 
federate forces struggled against the Federal troops. Although 
the fields of battle are today scarcely marked, the memory of 
their part in making the history of Missouri can never be 
overlooked. 
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No battle of major importance was waged on Missouri 
soil, but Missouri was the site of 1162 battles, engagements, 
and skirmishes. This was 11 per cent of the total in the war 
and more than the number fought in any other state save 
Virginia and Tennessee. 

The battle of Wilson’s Creek in August 1861 was an im- 
portant milestone in the struggle for Missouri. If the ad- 
vantage gained there had been pressed immediately by a 
combination of State and Confederate forces, a different story 
might have been told of Missouri and the war. In September 
of that year, Lexington saw an important bit of strategy by 
Sterling Price to capture Colonel James A. Mulligan and 
his men in the fortified grounds of Masonic college. Pushing 
forward behind a barricade of hemp bales, the Confederates 
besieged the Union forces. With many wounded and their 
water and ammunition exhausted, the Federals were soon 
forced to surrender. 

Later in October 1864, at Westport—called by some the 
“Gettysburg of the West’”’—the greatest number of men met 
in any battle of the trans-Mississippi West. For three days 
the battle raged along the Big and Little Blue rivers. Its close 
marked the sinking sun of the Confederate military hopes for 
regaining Missouri. 

The spirit of the South still lives in Missouri, in ways 
other than the memory of great men and great battles, how- 
ever. Like the other states whose sons wore the gray, Mis- 
souri has innumerable legends of the war. There is always the 
story of the Mulligan baby, child of the leader of the Federal 
troops in the battle of Lexington. When Mulligan, wounded 
during the battle, was made a prisoner of war, his wife begged 
that she and the child be allowed to accompany him. Realiz- 
ing what the possible distortion of fact could be if he granted 
her wish, General Price refused. 

But Mrs. Mulligan was insistent and finally the general 
consented—on the condition that she leave her baby in Lex- 
ington. The town was then highly Southern in sympathy, 
and it was a question whether anyone could be found who 
would undertake the task of caring for the child of this Fed- 
eral officer. Mrs. Sara Hunter offered to keep the child, and 
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this she did until the close of the war. Later, at the twenty- 
fifth reunion of veterans of the battle of Lexington, Mrs. 
Hunter and Mrs. Mulligan rode side by side commemorating 
the good deed of a southern woman for the child of a northern 
officer during the days of war. 

There is a sequel to the story of the Mulligan baby. It is 
the legend that when General Shields arrived too late in bring- 
ing relief to Mulligan and after Price and his men had left the 
town, Shields intended to burn Lexington to the ground. 
Listening to the plea of mercy for the town that had sheltered 
Colonel Mulligan’s child, the general spared the town. 

Lexington was the setting for another war story—one 
told by Susan A. Arnold McCausland. All the Confederate 
flags in Lexington had disappeared with the approach of the 
Federal troops in 1861, save the one at the home of her father, 
Dr. E. G. Arnold. That one continued to wave bravely in the 
face of the northern soldiers—much to their annoyance—and 
they promptly came to take it down. Mrs. McCausland, then 
a bride of a few months, refused to let them have it, taking it 
down and holding it herself. When her young husband rushed 
to her aid, the girl dropped the flag in an attempt to keep him 
from shooting at the soldiers. Then the flag was picked up 
by the Yankees, who had failed to get it any other way. They 
took the young man as hostage as a result of the incident. 

Historians can appreciate the importance of records of 
the war, either written or preserved in the memory of those 
who remain to carry on the traditions of their fathers. In the 
library of the State Historical Society of Missouri is a large 
collection of war histories, presenting both the northern and 
southern sides of the struggle. 

But the real history of war involves more than factual 
records. It includes ideals, policies, and traditions. It is 
these which still live in Missouri today. It is in turn through 
the heritage of tradition that the age-old spirit and individu- 
ality of the South are enlivened. 

The southern ancestry of Missouri that served to align a 
good portion of the people of the State with the Confederacy 
in the 1860s serves today to perpetuate the traditions of that 
era. The division that separated North and South was for- 
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gotten as the years of peace came. By the time of the Spanish- 
American war, descendants of both the Yankees and the Con- 
federates fought side by side. Yet pride in southern tradition 
and southern ancestry binds to the present the spirit of the 
days of the Confederacy. 

Evidences of southern tradition in Missouri survive in the 
love Missourians have for the strains of ‘‘Dixie”’ and the other 
songs associated with the South. One of the greatest and most 
loved literary contributors to the cause of the South was 
Father Abram Joseph Ryan, poet-priest of the Confederacy 
who received much of his education in Missouri. His songs 
breathed hope into the hearts of the war-torn South, and on 
the battlefield he ministered among the wounded and brought 
peace to the dying. Although he was forgotten in the military 
annals of the war between the states, the Confederates were 
many who marched with Father Ryan’s songs on their lips. 

The old South makes itself felt still in architecture, for 
the high, columned porch so often associated with memories 
of old southern homes has long been a favorite with many 
Missourians. Throughout the State are a number of homes 
and buildings of the traditional southern type of architecture. 

Thus it is in turn through kinship, through the memora- 
ble records of leaders and statesmen of southern lineage and 
ideals, through the survival of the music, literature, legends, 
and architecture of the South, we find the South of tradition 
living today. 
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LOST CHANNELS 
BY SUE HETHERINGTON! 


Two miles east of “the Point,” a dry gully cuts off a 
triangle of land. In the sandy bed of the gully lies many 
years’ accumulation of dust blown from across the Great 
Plains. Old Uncle Ben, sitting in a sunny window of the 
grocery store all day, remembers the days when the ole’ Mis- 
sissippi used to roar through that gully at flood stage, before 
she changed her channel and switched to the other side of the 
Point. Not many folks remember that, though. 


It’s the same way with the old river songs, now. They 
are like so many lost channels, unmarked and forgotten 
because nobody thought to write them down, and few of the 
old timers are left to recall them. 


The river songs do not belong to an era, to one period 
in history. Neither are they the product of one race or 
nationality. Like the swift currents of the channel they 
have rippled and swirled down the Mississippi from northern 
Minnesota to New Orleans, and they have done so since the 
first red man paddled down the stream and sang about it. 
We know more about the recent channels and the recent songs, 
though, because that is all we can remember. 


A few scraps of song like floating bits of birch bark were 
captured from past centuries. One Indian poet sang: 


Bright with flashing light the distant line 

Runs before us, swiftly runs, 

River runs, winding, flowing through the land... . 
Water brings to us the gift of strength.? 


IgUE HETHERINGTON, native of Indiana, is a general reporter on the 
Ponca City (Oklahoma) News. She graduated from the school of journalism 
of the University of Missouri in June 1941 and worked for a time as research 
associate with the State Historical Society of Missouri. She spent two summers 
on the Jackson County Democrat in Newport, Arkansas. While vacationing 
in Mexico City in the summer of 1940, she worked at the Associated Press 
bureau. 

*Havighurst, Walter, Upper Mississippi, A Wilderness Saga, p. 265. 
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French trappers in pirogues, fighting upstream from New 

Orleans to penetrate the woods along the Missouri river, 
scattered behind them fanciful verses phrased in another 
language: 

Derriere chéz nous, il y & un etang, 

Ye, ye, ment. 

Trois canarda s'en vont baignans, 

Tous de léng de la riviére, 

Legérément ma bergére, 

Leg érément, ve ment.* 


Norse lumberjacks set their dialect, too, to the rhythm 
of river songs when Olsen Skam, Joe Gordopie, and others 
made large rafts of the logs up at Stillwater, Minnesota, 
then guided them down the river to St. Louis. Raft pilots 
sang ‘The Fred Weyerhaeuser and the Frontenac,” a ballad 
made entirely of the names of towboats. ‘Any good river- 
man knew sixty uninterrupted lines of it.’ 

The same roving lumberjacks are thought to be responsi- 
ble for making ‘‘Shenandoah,” or ‘‘The Wide Missouri,” 
a ballad about a trader and the daughter of an Indian chief, 
one of the most famous of American shantys.® 

Mike Fink, king of the flatboatmen, left behind him a 
wealth of legend and song. So many muscular throats sent 
the story of ‘“Raftsman Jim” and other floatboating rascals 
booming across the river that more of the songs of the flat- 
boatmen survived and now appear in print. George Caleb 
Bingham painted them as they loafed or celebrated on the 
comparatively easy trip downstream. They sang about the 
river and their philosophy of life, but most of all they sang 
about women, or themselves. 


O, some call me rakish, and some call me wild. 
And some say that I pretty maids have beguiled. 
But they are all liars by the powers er-bove, 

For I’m guilty of nothing but inno-cent love!® 


*Bradbury, John, Bradbury's Travels in the Interior of America in the Years 
1809-1811 in Thwaites, Reuben G. (ed.), Early Western Travels, Vol. V, p. 
39-40. 

‘Havighurst, Upper Mississippi, A Wilderness Saga, pp. 191-94. 
‘Downes, Olin, and Siegmeister, Elie, A Treasury of American Song, p. 88. 
*Blair, Walter, and Meine, Franklin J., Mike Fink, p. 194. 
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Another group of rivermen, ignored by most writers but 
in recent years idealized by Ben Lucien Burman, is composed 
of the shantyboat families. Some are fishermen, others sell 
Bibles and preach hell fire and brimstone, some peddle patent 
medicines. They too have their distinctive ballads, songs, 
and hymns. With the accompaniment of musical jugs, 
cigar-box guitars, or other similar instruments, they sing 


“Cripple Creek,” “Shantyman’s Daughter,” ‘Eagle Nest,” 
or lament 


Oh, I don’t like a steamboat man. 
Oh, I don’t like a steamboat man. 
He'll swamp you, he'll torment you, 
He’ll drown you if he can. 

Oh, I don’t like a steamboat man.’ 


Although the steamboat seems to have been the enemy 
of the shantyman, it is the darling of writers of fiction. Yet 
even the songs of the steamboat’s most picturesque char- 
acter, the roustabout, seldom appear word for word in print. 

A few writers have passed on snatches of the ‘‘coonjine” 
songs, the official name of the rouster’s chants that marked 
time to the rhythm of loading cotton bales on the levee or 


shuffling up the gangplank with a heavy sack balanced on the 
shoulderbone. 


Captain, Captain, change your mind, 
Take de cotton, but leave de seed behind.* 


Or the chant might be spoken and grunted rather than 
sung: 
Up sack! You gone! 
Up sack! You gone! 


N’Yawlins niggers ain’ got no sense, 
Up sack, you gone!® 


When a rouster was working he might “‘coonjine up the 
plank,’”’ but when he was resting he “patted juba” (Jubilee). 


™Burman, Ben Lucien, Mississippi, p. 94. 
SBurman, Big River to Cross, p. 252. 
*Eskew, Garnett L., The Pageant of the Packets, p. 254. 
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All might be silence for a while, but before long one happy 
rouster would break into song, and the others would gather 
around “clapping their hands and slapping their knees, 
making sounds like the popping of a cork by striking the 
palm of their hands against their big mouths for accom- 
paniment.’’!° 

Like the other eras, the time of the glamourous and showy 
steamboat passed too, and the rouster’s songs with it. Present- 
day writers claim that, with the growth of barge line com- 
panies and the new trade, the Mississippi now enjoys more 
business than it ever handled before. If the men on those 
barges sing any distinctive songs of their own, it must be 
that, as usual, no one bothers to write down the words. 

But if you take time out to drift along the river’s edge 
you may overhear a shantyman’s wail, or poking into a lost 
channel somewhere you may detect a faint echo of 


Juba in and juba out, 

Juba, juba, all about; 

Dinah, stir de possum fat; 

Can’t you hear de juba pat? 
Juba!" 


The compilation of a complete list of all the Mississippi 
river songs ever recorded would necessitate a visit to every 
library in the Mississippi valley. The following list is an 
index of first lines of such scraps of songs as were available 
to the compiler. A few of the songs have titles and are listed 
separately. 


First Lines 


Adieu to St. Louie, I bid you er-dieu—Walter Blair and 
Franklin J. Meine, Mike Fink, p. 204. 


A frigate went a-sailing—Blair and Meine, Mike Fink, p. 221. 


Ah fires all day at the middle do’—Irvin Anthony, Paddle 
Wheels and Pistols, p. 279. 


10Quick, Herbert and Edward, Mississippi Steamboatin’, p. 246. 
UTbdid., p. 325. 
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Ah’m goin’ whah nobody knows my name, Lawd, Lawd, 
Lawd, Lawd!—Carl Sandburg, The American Songbag, 
pp. 225-27. 


Ah’m gonna build mahself a raft—Sandburg, The American 
Songbag, p. 234. 


Ah stepped across de Richmon’—Herbert and Edward Quick, 
Mississippi Steamboatin’, p. 166. 


A Missouri tramp was the boat Pauline—Joseph Mills Hanson, 
Frontier Ballads, pp. 89-91. 


And it’s oh! she was so neat a maid—Blair and Meine, Mike 
Fink, p. 70. 


As I was lumb’ring down de street—Charles Edward Russell, 
A-Rafting on the Mississip’, pp. 211-12. 


Away from Mississippi’s vale—Edwin P. Christy, Christy's 
Plantation Melodies, No. 3, p. 32. 


Blisters on yo’ feet—Albert S. Tousley, Where Goes the River, 
p. 199. 


Blow, Old Lady, blow—Shirley Seifert, River Out of Eden, 
pp. 98, 119. 


Bright with flashing light the distant line—Constance Lindsay 
Skinner, ‘Rivers and American Folk”’ in Walter Havig- 
hurst, Upper Mississippi, A Wilderness Saga, [p. 265]. 


Captain, Captain, change your mind—Ben Lucien Burman, 
Big River to Cross, Mississippi Life Today, p. 252. 


Captain, Captain, is your money come—Burman, Big River 
to Cross, p. 42. 


Catfish swimmin’ in de water—Garnett Laidlaw Eskew, 


The Pageant of the Packets, A Book of American Steam- 
boating, p. 259. 


Come hyuh, you ole rouster—Eskew, The Pageant of the 
Packets, p. 254. 


Comin’ down de river—Eskew, The Pageant of the Packets, 
p. 222. 
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Dance all night, till broad daylight—Blair and Meine, Mike 
Fink, p. 64. 


De big wheel rolls, her head comes round—Anthony, Paddle 
Wheels and Pistols, p. 279. 


De Captain stands on de upper deck—George Byron Merrick, 
Old Times on the Upper Mississippi, pp. 158-59. 


De coonjine, jine de coonjine—Eskew, The Pageant of the 
Packets, p. 178. 


De debbil he come in the middle of de night—Anthony, 
Paddle Wheels and Pistols, p. 279. 


De Golden Rule and de Golden Crown—Eskew, The Pageant 
of the Packets, p. 262. 


De gospel boat am coming—Ben Lucien Burman, Blow for a 
Landing, p. 67. 


De night is dark, de day is long—Quick, Mississippi Steam- 
boatin’, p. 252. 


De reason I likes de Lee Line trade—Eskew, The Pageant of 
the Packets, p. 263. 


Derriere chéz nous, il y 4 un etang—John Bradbury, Bradbury's 
Travels in the Interior of America in the Years 1809-1811 
in Thwaites, Reuben G., (ed.), Early Western Travels, 
Vol. V, pp. 39-40. 


Dis river is so deep and wide—Burman, Big River to Cross, 
p. 258. 


Ducks play cards and chickens drink wine—Quick, Mis- 
sissippi Steamboatin’, p. 247. 


Eagle build his nest so high—Ben Lucien Burman, Steamboat 
Round the Bend, p. 90. : 


En roulant ma boule, roulant—Seifert, River Out of Eden, 
pp. 135-36, 159, 260, 323, 342. 


Farewell, brothers, if you’s gwine fo’ to go—Quick, Mississippi 
Steamboatin’, p. 247. 
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Gambler’s money is not for me—Burman, Big River To Cross, 
p. 57. 


Gangway, catfish, cross dat bar—Quick, Mississippi Steam- 
boatin’, p. 65. 


Heave away, Heave away—Olin Downes and Elie Siegmeister, 
A Treasury of American Song, p. 144. 


Here’s to you, an’ all the rest—Blair and Meine, Mike Fink, 
p. 157. 


He seen de smoke way up de river—Quick, Mississippi Steam- 
boatin’, p. 263. 


He was prime fav’rite out our way—Russell, A-Rafting on 
the Mississip’, p. 207. 


Hop, ole rouster, hop—Eskew, The Pageant of the Packets, 
p. 261. 


I ain’ gwine leave yo’ he-ere—Clifton Johnson, Highways 
and Byways of the Mississippi Valley, p. 80. 


I’s gwine from de cotton fields, I’s gwine from de cane—Quick, 
Mississippi Steamboatin’, p. 250. 


I took to the water when I was too young—Burman, Blow 
for a Landing, pp. 6, 304. 


Juba in and juba out—Quick, Mississippi Steamboatin’, 
p. 325. 


Lordy me, gwine to quit my Mamie Lou—Clem Yore, Mis- 
sissippi Jimmy, p. 21. 


Monkey dress in soldier clo’es—Quick, Mississippi Steam- 
boatin’, p. 248. 


My name it are Neal Hornback—Blair and Meine, Mike 
Fink, p. 229. 


Now, darkies, I will tell you—Christy, Christy's Plantation 
Melodies, No. 1, p. 31. 


Oh! Adam, he was fust built man—Quick, Mississippi Steam- 
boatin’, pp. 249-50. 
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Oh, I don’t like a steamboat man—Ben Lucien Burman, 
Mississippi, p. 94. 


Oh, I long fo’ to reach dat heavenly sho’—Quick, Mississippi 
Steamboatin’, pp. 248-49. 


Oh, it’s meeting is a pleasure—Blair and Meine, Mike Fink, 
p. 157. 


Oh, I whoop my woman and I black her eye—Eskew, The 
Pageant of the Packets, p. 258. 


Oh, I wouldn’t be a fireman—Quick, Mississippi Steam- 
boatin’, p. 231. 


Oh, my love she are handsome; she’s not ver-ry tall—Blair 
and Meine, Mike Fink, p. 193. 


Oh, rollin’ up de river, steamin’ at de moon—Quick, Mis- 
stssippi Steamboatin’, p. 105. 


Oh, roll, Nancy gal, roll, gal—Quick, Mississippi Steam- 
boatin’, pp. 250-51. 


Oh, the Corn-Fed Girls, they are the best—Russell, A-Rafting 
on the Mississip’, p. 219. 


Oh, the Kate’s up the river, Stack O’ Lee’s in the ben’— 
William C. Handy, Father of the Blues, p. 75. 


Oh! the river is up, and the channel is deep—Christy, Christy's 
Plantation Melodies, No. 4, p. 10. 


Oh, when Uncle Henry was a little tiny boy—Quick, Mis- 
sissippi Steamboatin’, p. 138. 


Once, on a winter night—Christy, Christy's Plantation Melo- 
dies, No. 4, pp. 22-23. 


On Tombigbee river, so bright, I was born—Christy, Christy's 
Plantation Melodies, No. 1, p. 41. 


Prettiest gal I ever saw—Handy, Father of the Blues, p. 75. 


Roil your breeches to your knees—Burman, Mississippi, p. 7. 
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Slim Jack Britt, of the packet Golden Hind—Hanson, Frontier 
Ballads, pp. 87-88. 


So her pop sez ‘‘Nay’’—Russell, A-Rafting on the Mississip’, 
pp. 210-11. 


Some row up, but we row down—Blair and Meine, Mike 
Fink, p. 39. 


’Tain’t no use fer dodgin’ roun’—Eskew, The Pageant of the 
Packets, p. 259. 


The boatman is a lucky man—Quick, Mississippi Steam- 
boatin’, p. 234. 


The Fred Weyerhaeuser and the Frontenac—Walter Havig- 
hurst, Upper Mississippi, p. 191. 


The Kate and the Nellie had a race—Burman, Big River to 
Cross, p. 54. 


The moon is up, and the hour is late—Christy, Christy’s 
Plantation Melodies, No. 4, p. 37. 


The old cow died at the fork of the branch—Burman, Big 
River to Cross, p. 46. 


There was a woman in our towdn—Samuel L. Clemens 
Life on the Mississippi, 1st ed., p. 44. 


Up sack! You gone—Eskew, The Pageant of the Packets, 
p. 254. 


Vicksburg was a hilly town—Burman, Big River to Cross, 
p. 54. 


Voici le temps et la saison—Winston Churchill, The Crossing, 
p. 355. 


Walk that, Loo, O Miss Loo—Quick, Mississippi Steam- 
boatin’, p. 248. 


Wall, no! I can’t tell whar he lives—John Hay, The Pike 
County Ballads, p. 9. 


Way down the Ohio—Quick, Mississippi Steamboatin’, p. 3. 
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We waz boomin’ down the old Miss’ip’—Russell, A-Rafting 
on the Mississip’, pp. 208-209. 


What, stranger, you never heerd tell o’ Jake—Hanson, 
Frontier Ballads, pp. 83-86. 


Who been here sints I been gone—Eskew, The Pageant of the 
Packets, p. 263. 


Who's on de way, blood, who’s on de way—Quick, Mississippi 
Steamboatin’, p. 87. 
Titles 
Buffalo Gals—Russell, A-Rafting on the Mississip’, pp. 211-12. 
Cripple Creek—Burman, Mississippi, p. 7. 


De Blues Ain’ Nothin’—Sandburg, The American Songbag, 
p. 234. 


Down the River, Down the Ohio—Christy, Christy's Planta- 
tion Melodies, No. 4, p. 10. 


Eagle Nest—Burman, Steamboat Round the Bend, p. 90. 


Gum Tree Canoe—Christy, Christy’s Plantation Melodies, 
No. 1, p. 41. 


Heave Away—Downes and Siegmeister, A Treasury of Amer- 
ican Song, p. 144. 


Jake Dale—Hanson, Frontier Ballads, pp. 83-86. 


Jim Bludso of the Prairie Belle—Hay, The Pike County Ballads, 
p. 9. 


Levee Moan—Sandburg, The American Songbag, pp. 225-27. 
One-Eyed Riley—Russell, A-Rafting on the Mississip’, p. 207. 


Raftsman Jim—Russell, A-Rafting on the Mississip’, pp. 
210-11. 


Shantyman’s Daughter—Burman, Blow for a Landing, pp. 6, 
304. 
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The Big Maquoketa—Russell, A-Rafting on the Mississip’, 
pp. 208-209. 


The Engineer of the Golden Hind—Hanson, Frontier Ballads, 
pp. 87-88. 


The Moon is Up, Row, Boatmen, Row—Christy, Christy’s 
Plantation Melodies, No. 4, p. 37. 


The Pauline—Hanson, Frontier Ballads, pp. 89-91. 


The Rose of Alabama—Christy, Christy's Plantation Melodies, 
No. 3, p. 32. 


The Steamboat Skipper—Christy, Christy's Plantation Melo- 
dies, No. 4, pp. 22-23. 


Wheelbarrow Song—Handy, Father of the Blues, p. 75. 


Witching Dinah Crow—Christy, Christy's Plantation Melodies, 
No. 1, p. 31. 
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ERRATA AND ADDENDA 


Professor Frederick T. Kemper, founder of Kemper 
military institute in Boonville, was listed as a probable 
graduate of Marion college in the April 1942 Review, page 
309. Colonel A. M. Hitch, president and superintendent 
of the Kemper school, calls attention to records which indicate 


that Professor Kemper spent eight years at Marion, three 
years of which he was a teacher. 


Lists of noted native Missourians appeared in the January 
1942 Review, page 199, and in April 1942, pages 334-35, sup- 
plementing Irving Dilliard’s article ““They Came From Mis- 
souri and They Showed the World,”’ published in the October 
1941 Review. Mr. Dilliard lists the following as still other 
distinguished natives of the State: 

E. Simms Campbell, noted Negro cartoonist, lithographist, 
and writer, was born in St. Louis, in 1907. 

Margaret Bridget Bryan Hart, new burlesque queen 
and the “‘poor man’s Garbo,” is a native of Edgerton, Missouri. 

John I. B. McCulloch, writer and editor and publisher 
of the Inter-American Monthly, was born in St. Louis in 1908. 
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MISSOURIANA 


Tribute to a Country Editor 
Missouri Marches to the Front 
The Franklin Mill and Distillery 


Diplomatic Agents of the United States from Missouri 
“Mark Twain” 

Charles Dickens Unimpressed by St. Louisans 
Missouri Miniatures—William Torrey Harris 
Red-Letter Books Relating to Missouri 

Missouri Scrapbook 


TRIBUTE TO A COUNTRY EDITOR 


The Northeast Missouri press association sponsored an 
impressive dedicatory service in Macon, Missouri, the after- 
noon of May 8 honoring the memory of the late Edgar White, 
one of Missouri’s outstanding country editors and writers. 

Edgar White was born, educated, and grew to early 
manhood in St. Louis. After leaving school, he turned his 
attention to printing. In this trade he worked for two years 
at St. Louis, for three years with the Moberly Daily Monitor, 
and for a time in Linneus. He was an expert in shorthand 
and as a reporter of political movements throughout the State 
he drew the attention of Judge Andrew Ellison who in 1889 
appointed him court reporter for the twenty-seventh judicial 
district. After ten years in this field, he resigned to give his 
whole time to the literary work and high class newspaper 
writing which made him famous all over Missouri and in 
many other states. When he died February 9, 1937, he was 
in his thirty-seventh year of newspaper work in Macon, the 
last eight years of which he had been city editor of the Macon 
Chronicle-Herald. All of Missouri appreciated his literary 
work and took pride in the success he had and the wide-spread 
recognition which came to him as a man of outstanding literary 
ability. 

Soon after his death in 1937, his friends and editors 
of the Northeast Missouri press association started a fund to 
erect a suitable memorial to his service in Missouri. The 
first contribution was made in April 1937 in Moberly at the 
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annual convention of the press association. However, it 
was not until April 1940 that the association decided to 
create a special Edgar White memorial foundation with a 
select committee to culminate plans for erecting a monument. 

Si Colburn of Paris, who was then president of the asso- 
ciation, appointed W. C. Hewitt of Shelbyville as chairman 
of the foundation committee. He was unable to serve, and 
on May 2 Mr. Colburn extended the chairmanship to Floyd C. 
Shoemaker, secretary of the State Historical Society. The 
other members of the committee were F. M. Sagaser of Macon, 
secretary; the late H. S. Carroll of Lentner, treasurer; James 
Todd of Moberly; W. C. Hewitt of Shelbyville; Frank P. 
Briggs of Macon; and Jack Blanton of Paris. 

This committee held its first meeting in Macon November 
12, 1940, and set the goal of the foundation at $1000. A 
total of $1025 was ultimately raised, thanks to the efforts of 
the committee and its chairman, the generous contributions 
of Macon citizens, the large individual gift of Theodore Gary, 
and the wholesome support of the editors of the Northeast 
Missouri press association. Contributions also came from 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, the Quincy Herald-Whig, and 
the Kansas City Star and Times. Mrs. John J. Shea of Macon 
was a loyal committee of one in raising the Macon citizens’ 
contribution. 

The memorial—a chime clock placed in front of the office 
of the Macon Chronicle-Herald—was unveiled and dedicated 
in Macon May 8 before a crowd of 350. The program 
included a concert by the Macon high school band under the 
direction of A. E. Havens and memorial addresses by the 
Honorable John T. Barker of Kansas City, H. J. Blanton 
of Paris, and Harlan Byrne of Laclede, president of the 
Missouri chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Floyd C. Shoemaker presided at the unveiling ceremonies 
and spoke briefly of the history of the foundation. In his 
introductory remarks he said: 

“All of you here today as well as those contributors who 
are not able to be present are to be congratulated on the 
fineness of this act. This memorial is one of the most out- 
standing in the nation that has been erected in memory of a 
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country editor—with the funds given entirely by fellow editors 
and friends rather than by institutions, organizations, or 
followers of a movement. 

“Edgar White was not a big editor; he did not represent 
a big corporation; he wasn’t a man of means or power. But 
wherever you go you will find constant praise on the lips and 
in the hearts of all those who knew this kindly country 
editor who gave so unstintedly of his talent to boost and help 
others. He was one of my most intimate friends, and I believe 
that he did more to boost the cultural advancement of north- 
east Missouri than any other man in his age. Writing simply 
and sincerely, he made his profession of journalism of service 
to all of Missouri. Through his writings, he was one of the 
first to popularize Missouri’s claim to the great humorist, 
Mark Twain. He conceived and gave a great deal of his time 
and money to the Mark Twain State park. He was also an orig- 
inal supporter of the Pershing Memorial State park at Laclede. 

“To me this memorial is more than a tribute by fellow- 
editors and friends to an editor. It is a tribute as well by 
friends to one who was a friend of his fellow-men. This is an 
expression we hear a great deal. Whether true or not, it 
seldom finds expression as is being found today. If we go 
over the country, we will find few memorials raised by free 
public gifts unless the man or woman has been associated 
with some institution, some great organization, or has been 
in public life or public office. 

“This monument to Edgar White is one case where true 
merit is rewarded and honored. This man left nothing but 
the memories of his good work. He has not a single de- 
scendant, as he was never married. He left not a dollar 
or any form of an estate as he was never thrifty. He was 
never blessed with worldly goods. No single one profited, 
because he gave to all. In return, no single one erected this 
memorial, but all contributed.” 


MISSOURI MARCHES TO THE FRONT 


Powerful wings against the sky, and men marching 
beneath them—This is a picture of Missourians fighting 
in World War II. 
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Out of the seeming confusion of lights, overalled figures, 
and machines, men and women make cartridges or airplanes 
in Missouri's factories. The employees of great shoe plants 
and clothing factories now make boots and uniforms for 
soldiers. 

Boys in olive drab, in camps surrounded by the Ozark hills, 
learn to pack a blanket roll and knapsack for a long march. 
Other Missouri boys thousands of miles from home shoot down 
six or more Japanese bombers in a single day. Missouri 
men help guide their country in its national and international 
affairs. Women fill clerical positions and learn to bandage a 
broken leg or use a welding torch for civilian defense. 

Even children make model airplanes in school so that 
soldiers may study the toys, miniatures of enemy planes, and 
learn to identify them in the sky. 

Missourians are proud of their army camps, factories, 
and civilian defense organizations. But closest to their 
hearts are their boys, the fighting sons of the Show-Me State. 
Tenth in the number of soldiers it furnishes, Missouri already 
has an honor roll of heroes for World War IT. 

Lieutenant Edward O'Hare of St. Louis broke all records 
when he shot down six enemy planes in one afternoon, winning 
nationwide fame for his feat. 

Lieutenant Louis Koenigsberg, Jr., of the same city is 
one of the few 20-year-olds in the country who can tell of 
shooting down seven Japanese planes in his first three days 
of active combat. 

Don McCord of St. Louis saved eight fellow airmen from 
starvation on a raft on the Pacific by killing an albatross which 
they ate raw. 

Earl T. Reader, coxswain; W. M. Brooks, mess attendant; 
G. F. Crouther, signalman; and Sylvester M. Lamprecht, 
pharmacist’s mate, all of St. Louis, were cited for heroism 
and courage during the Japanese attacks at Pearl Harbor and 
Wake Island. 

W. C. Burkhead, naval radioman of Alton, Missouri, 
tore a machine gun from a burning plane and used it to bring 
down a Japanese fighter during the Pearl Harbor raid. 
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Lieutenant Commander Samuel G. Fuqua of Hannibal 
received the Congressional medal of honor, the nation’s 
highest recognition, for heroism above and beyond the call 
of duty at Pearl Harbor on December 7. 

Leader of the American bombing plane squadron which 
blasted its way through to Tokyo, Brigadier General James H. 
(Jimmie) Doolittle received the Congressional medal of honor 
from President Roosevelt. General Doolittle, formerly of 
St. Louis, revealed that all the bombers reached their targets 
successfully. 

A member of this squadron was Lieutenant Charles Lee 
McClure of University City, navigator of one of the planes. 
He was awarded the distinguished service cross. 

Lieutenant Robert J. Sandell of St. Charles, killed while 
fighting with the American volunteer group in China after 
winning a reputation for bagging Japanese planes, won 
commendation from Major General F. B. Wilby, superin- 
tendent of West Point. 

Gene Aldrich, Sikeston flyer who drifted on a raft in the 
Pacific for thirty-four days, won a citation for extraordinary 
courage. 

Captain Jack N. Donohew of Slater received the dis- 
tinguished flying cross from the war department for heroism 
in handling a disabled bomber, evacuating his seven-man 
crew without a loss of life. 

Others high in the army brackets have distinguished 
themselves. Brigadier General Lewis M. Means, former 
adjutant general of Missouri, has been appointed commanding 
general of the northern defense area, with headquarters at 
Walla Walla, Washington. 

Brigadier General Omar N. Bradley of Moberly, former 
head of the army infantry school at Fort Benning, Georgia, 
was promoted to major general and assigned to a tactical 
command in the field. 

Lieutenant Colonel Bertram I. Lawrence of Fayette, 
commander of the 138th (St. Louis) infantry regiment at 


Camp Robinson, Arkansas, has been promoted to the rank of 
full colonel. 
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Lieutenant Colonel John Edwin Moore of Clinton com- 
mands the fifty-first field artillery training battalion at Camp 
Roberts, California. 

Colonel William M. Hoge, native of Boonville, heads the 
construction of the Alaska highway, 1500-mile defense road. 

In the diplomatic service of the country is Carl O. Haw- 
thorne, Missourian, former vice consul at Tsinan China, who 
was appointed vice consul at Hamilton, Bermuda. Harold 
H. Tittmann of St. Louis, counselor for the embassy at Rome, 
and Joachim Weidhass on duty at Berlin were reported to be 
awaiting arrangements for the exchange of foreign service 
officers with the Axis countries. Lieutenant Colonel Harry 
I. T. Creswell, former St. Louis national guard instructor, 
is reported being held by the Japanese at Tokyo awaiting 
exchange of attaches. 

Donald Marr Nelson, native of Hannibal, is chief pro- 
curement officer in the national defense program and general- 
issimo of supply. 

Brigadier General Raymond Eliot Lee, native of St. Louis 
was appointed head of the army military intelligence division. 

The men of the fourth estate, too, have distinguished 
their State by their amazing courage and faithfulness to their 
jobs in the most trying and dangerous circumstances. John 
Benjamin Powell, graduate of the University of Missouri 
school of journalism, has been editor and publisher of the 
China Weekly Review since 1917. He was arrested in Shanghai 
by the Japanese at the outbreak of the war and has not been 
heard from since. Powell persisted in publishing his paper 
up to his arrest, although he has been on the Japanese ‘“‘hate 
list’’ and has had difficulties put in his way for many years. 

Morris J. Harris, native of Columbia, served with the 
Associated press in Kansas City before going to the Shanghai 
bureau in 1927. He is interned as an enemy alien. 

Richard Massock received his early training with the 
Associated press in Jefferson City and has been chief of the 
Rome office for several years. He is interned. 

James D. White, born in Appleton City, was working 
with the Associated press in Shanghai when he was interned. 
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Joseph Dyman, former Kansas City newspaperman, has 
reported the news from Tokyo since 1941. He is interned. 

J. Reilly O’Sullivan, born in Kansas City, once was 
taken by Axis troops and since has skipped from one part of 
Europe to another. He last was-assigned to Ankara. 

Tom Yarbrough has served the Associated press in St. 
Louis, Kansas City, and London. He reached Honolulu 
on December 7, 1941, and now reports the news from that 
city and from the Pacific fleet. 

Frank Noel, former Kansas City Star photographer, was 
adrift for five days in an open lifeboat on the Indian ocean. 
He finally landed in Sumatra. 

Chandler Diehl worked with the Associated press first 
in Kansas City and now is s‘ tioned in Panama. 

Leo Branham, native Moberly, joined the Associated 
press at Kansas City six years ago. He now is reporting 
from Iceland. 


THE FRANKLIN MILL AND DISTILLERY 


BY LILBURN A. KINGSBURY* 


Among Missouri pioneers the use of whisky was quite 
general. Records of early travelers in the West indicate that 
all inns and taverns, with few exceptions, had bars and sold 
liquor. Aside from its social use, whisky was regarded with 
favor as medicine. Intermittent fevers were common in all 
parts of the newly settled country and everybody was well 
acquainted with the symptoms. A favorite method of treat- 
ment was to administer large draughts of whisky and black 
pepper previous to the cold stage. 

During the first two sessions of the Howard county court 
in 1816 as the site of Franklin, the county seat, was being 
selected and platted, Harper C. Davis, Thomas Gray, and 


*LILBURN A. KINGSBURY is a native of Howard county, Missouri, and 
doubtless knows more of the local history of historic old Franklin and New 
Franklin than any other living Missourian. He attended Central college in 
Fayette, and added one more to the total of 116 of his family connection who 
have attended either Howard-Payne or Central colleges in Fayette. The 


present article is taken from his family ‘‘thesis’’ which is still in manuscript 
form. 
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John Grayum were granted licenses to “keep tavern” at 
their places of residence in Fort Kincaid, a mile northwest 
of the new town site. Thus, they might legally take care 
of the liquor needs of the prospectors who. were pouring into 
the Boon’s Lick country, seeking lodging and entertainment 
in the homes of pioneer hosts who had already settled in 
the log cabins of the former Indian fort. 

A hundred years ago, there was a distillery doing a 
general business in every well established community in 
the Boon’s Lick country. Moreover, it was not unusual 
for farmers who raised quantities of grain to operate private 
whisky stills at their homes, as a measure of economy. To 
the majority of people, distilling liquor was of no more moral 
consequence than making sorghum from sugar cane or lard 
from the fat of butchered hogs. In many homes a jug of 
whisky under the master’s bed was an important and incon- 
spicuous part of his house furnishings. 

The Franklin mill and distillery, located about one 
mile northwest of the site of old Franklin on the old Santa Fe 
trail (now farm-to-market Highway No. 87), supplied southern 
Howard county with spirituous liquor until 1853. No one 
knows the exact date the mill was established as none of the 
records prior to 1849 are extant. 

On March 19, 1850, Mark F. Garr sold “the Franklin 
mill and distillery, including Alfred, a slave,” for $3000 to 
William J. Smith and Jonas F. Blankenbaker. The pur- 
chasers also paid Garr $355 for some hogs which were a neces- 
sary and valuable adjunct to the distillery. They were fed 
the mash from the vats and fattened rapidly. Sometimes 
they would squeal spiritedly and stagger about the lot, 
to the delight of several old men who loafed around the plant. 
These old codgers, lacking the money to spend for whisky, 
used to revive their spirits by inhaling the alcoholic fumes 
from the mash as it was wormed down a conveyor to the hogs. 

The price of whisky at the distillery varied. A single 
gallon retailed from 35 to 40 cents. By the single barrel the 
price ranged from 20 to 28 cents per gallon. In barrel lots 
the rate was 15 to 20 cents per gallon. There were no saloons 
in the early fifties but Walter and Ballantine, Thomas W. 
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Nelson, Robert Colman, Charles F. Aehle, David R. Ballan- 
tine, William Porter, Johnson and Brown, D. DeHaven and 
company, David Tatum, B.S. Wilson, and Houch and Thomp- 
son, merchants in the neighboring towns of Fayette, Glasgow, 
New Franklin, and Boonville, bought from one to thirty barrels 
at a time, most of it for retail trade in their grocery stores. 
They could not sell it by the drink, but there was no law 
against dispensing it gratis to good customers as an expression 
of yood will and appreciation of their trade. Customers 
could buy the liquor by the pint, quart, or gallon and drink 
it on the premises if they liked; the merchant would make no 
objection. 

D. DeHaven and company of Boonville was a distributor 
serving territory south of the Missouri river in the direction 
of the Ozark hills. During the years 1851-1853, inclusive, 
the company bought from the Franklin mill and distillery 
512 barrels of raw whisky at a cost of $3618.15. During this 
period, the distillery made and sold at wholesale 1153 barrels 
or approximately 45,000 gallons of whisky. Hundreds of 
gallons were retailed to local customers who bought it in 
quantities from a pint to a barrel, but generally by the gallon. 

Fifty-five per cent of the 250 customers who had charge 
accounts were purchasers of whisky but few used it to excess. 
The daybook of the mill and distillery carried detailed entries 
of every sale, such as: 


To Thomas Hickman, by boy, 1 gal. raw whiskey................ $ .35 
To Jesse W. Murphy, by Adam, a gal. whiskey................... $ .35 
To William Lee, by order in pencil, by son, 1 gal. whiskey......... $ .35 
EO POE SU, FG I FE HE 6 5. oo 000 oh eteceeedesesecennond $ .30 
Ee es I, BI IN II ovo cks Sav ice cee tee ie edes Seed $ .45 
To Dr. S. T. Hamm by old Ben 2 bus. corn meal................. $ .75 
To A. H. Lee, 1 bbl. flour by H. Kingsbury’s Henry.............. $4.25 
To S. Jones, 1 qt. whiskey gave to old John some days ago for 
I Is ik ore exo cettcs ccesceevewsebis ceewees $ .10 
poe ee Ok eran rae pe ree $ .75 


Economically, the Franklin mill and distillery was of 
great worth to the community. Immense quantities of corn, 
wheat, and rye were used in the manufacture of whisky, 
meal, and flour, providing a market for crops. Rye brought 
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35 to 40 cents per bushel, wheat 50 to 60 cents and corn 
$1.00 to $1.25 per barrel. The mill paid $1.25 each for 
thousands of loads of cordwood used to fire the boilers, a 
boon to settlers who were continually clearing new land for 
cultivation. For grinding corn, the mill charged 10 cents per 
bushel, and one half pound of flour was traded for one pound 
of wheat. 

John Kemp, Johnson Forsyth, and William Malott, 
expert coopers, were employed to make whisky barrels at 
50 cents each and flour barrels at 30 cents. Wesley Johnson, 
James J. Harris, and Hiram Wilkerson, operating their shops 
at home, made and sold whisky barrels at $1.00. Used 
whisky barrels, when returned to the mill, were redeemed at 
50 cents. William Gumm furnished many hoop poles for 
flour barrels at 50 cents per hundred. 

Men with teams were hired to transport materials from 
the steamboats which landed at the “Old Town”’ to the dis- 
tillery and to deliver whisky to the boat landing or in Boon- 
ville. The ferry bill for transportation across the river was 
no small item. 

Blankenbaker, one of the owners, died in a cholera 
epidemic in 1851. After that time Smith operated the mill 
by himself. The plant was doing a land office business but 
Mrs. Smith was bitterly opposed to the distillery and begged 
Smith in vain to give it up. 

One night in the summer of 1853, during a violent storm, 
lightning struck the distillery and burned it to the ground. 
Smith awoke, saw the fire from his bed, and turned over with 
his back to the scene without a word. His wife cried and 
shouted with joy. Three hundred barrels of whisky in the 
storeroom burned and the noise of bursting metal hops and 
exploding barrels was like a cannonade above the roar of 
flames and the wife’s song of triumph. Tradition says that 
“whiskey ran clean down to Old Town.” 

The distillery was not rebuilt. Of it nothing is left today 
except a finely molded piece of iron of considerable weight, an 
unidentified piece of the machinery which a grandson of the 
owner now uses to weigh down cutters and harrows as he 
cultivates the site of the mill. 
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DIPLOMATIC AGENTS OF THE UNITED STATES FROM MISSOURI 


Since 1822, Missourians have served the United States 
as the heads of diplomatic missions of this country to foreign 
countries. Their ranks have varied from consul general and 
charge d'affaires to ambassador extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary. Following is a list of the name, date of 
appointment, and rank of Missourians who have been diplo- 
matic agents of the United States. 


Name Date Appointed Appointment 
Alexander Asboth March 12, 1866 Minister resident to Argen- 
April 5, 1867 Minister resident to Uruguay 
Maxwell Blake July 20, 1917 Agent and consul general to 
Morocco 
May 14, 1925 Diplomatic agent and consul 


general to Morocco 


Henry T. Blow June 8, 1861 Minister resident to Vene- 
zuela 

May 1, 1869 Envoy extraordinary and 

minister plenipotentiary to 
Brazil 

James B. Bowlin December 13, 1854 Minister resident to Colombia 


September 9, 1858 Commissioner to Paraguay 


Sempronius H. Boyd October 1, 1890 Minister resident and consul 
general to Siam 


James O. Broadhead April 7, 1893 Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to 
Switzerland 

Jacob T. Child March 9, 1886 Minister resident and consul 


general to Siam 


John R. A. Crossland January 16,1902 Minister resident and consul 
general to Liberia 


Major General Enoch February 10,1923 Ambassador extraordinary 
H. Crowder, U.S.A. and _ plenipotentiary to 
Cuba 








Name 


Roy T. Davis 


Fred Morris Dearing 


Vespasian Ellis 
David R. Francis 


James S. Green 


John A. Halderman 


Ethan A. Hitchcock 


Richard C. Kerens 


Breckinridge Long 


John D. O’Rear 


John L. Peak 
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Date Appointed Appointment 
February 10,1922 Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to 
Costa Rica 


December 16, 1929 Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to 
Panama 


February 10,1922 Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to 
Portugal 


January 31,1930 Ambassador extraordinary 


and plenipotentiary to Peru 
April 22, 1937 
September 30, 1844 Charge d'affaires to Venezuela 


Minister to Sweden 


March 6, 1916 Ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to Rus- 
sia 


May 24, 1853 
June 29, 1854 
July 13, 1822 


Charge d'affaires to Colombia 
Minister resident to Colombia 


Minister resident and consul 
general to Siam 


August 16, 1897 Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to 


Russia 


February 11, 1898 Ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to Rus- 
sia 

December 21, 1909 Ambassador _ extraordinary 


and plenipotentiary to Aus- 
tria-Hungary 


Ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to Italy 


April 24, 1933 


June 26, 1913 Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to 
Bolivia 

November 18, 1895 Envoy extraordinary and 


minister plenipotentiary to 
Switzerland 
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Name Date Appointed A ppointment 
William A. Pile May 23, 1871 Minister resident to Venezuela 


Madison R. Smith August 15, 1913 Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to 


Haiti 

J. Milton Turner March 1, 1871 Minister resident and consul 
general to Liberia 

George T. Weitzel December 21,1911 Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to 
Nicaragua 


“MARK TWAIN” 


It makes a good story. This Captain Sellers, the original 
“Son of Antiquity’’ had been a steamboat pilot since the misty 
dawn of steamboat history on the Mississippi in the early 
1800s. He had been a steamboat pilot before those in his day 
had ever turned a wheel. 

Just when the oldest gossiping pilots were showing off the 
most to awed young fledglings, expounding on their great 
knowledge, speaking flippantly of what happened fifteen and 
twenty years before, the tall patriarch of the river would 
loom in view. Sudden silence, shifting of seats, and the down- 
fall of braggers followed. 

Captain Isaiah Sellers, casually and indifferently of 
course, would mention that once ‘“‘over there’’ had sat an 
island which had vanished more than forty years ago. He 
would musingly remember this and that cut-off about which 
the most aged baldheads knew nothing. 

“If you might believe the pilots,’ Mark Twain said, ‘“‘he 
was always conscientiously particular about little details; 
never spoke of ‘the state of Mississippi,’ for instance; no, he 
would say, ‘When the state of Mississippi was where Arkansas 
now is’; and would never speak of Louisiana or Missouri in 
a general way, and leave an incorrect impression on your 
mind; no he would say, ‘When Louisiana was up the river 
farther,’ or ‘When Missouri was on the Illinois side.’ ”’ 

The bitterest pill to the other pilots though were his 
reports to a New Orleans newspaper on the condition of the 
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river. The story ran smoothly enough until a remark in 
parentheses saying ‘(this is the highest at this point in forty- 
nine years),” or in speaking of an island, ‘(disappeared in 
1807 if I remember rightly).’’ According to Sam Clemens, 
Sellers always signed these newspaper weather releases ‘‘Mark 
Twain,” an old river term, a leadsman’s call signifying two 
fathoms twelve feet. It was a pleasant sound for any pilot 
to hear on a black night for it meant “safe water.” 

Now Clemens showed a satirical take-off on one of these 
stories to the embittered and chaffed pilots. They rushed 
his eight hundred or thousand word story into print. Clemens 
naively states that from then on he was hated by Captain 
Sellers for he wounded that upright man to the core. How- 
ever, Clemens bore up rather well for though it was a great 
distinction to be loved by the Captain, it was an even greater 
one to be hated for ‘‘he didn’t sit up nights to hate anybody 
but me.” 

Sellers never printed another river paragraph so Clemens 
says in his Life on the Mississippi and never signed ‘Mark 
Twain” to anything again. When Captain Sellers died, 
Clemens says he took the pen name as his own and became 
known as Mark Twain. 

Until recently no one ever doubted Samuel Clemens’ 
explanation of how he acquired the name of Mark Twain 
as his ‘“‘nom de guerre.’”’ But George Hiram Brownell in The 
Twainian of February 1942, has just traced down some new 
clues on “Mark Twain’ that cast reflections on Clemens’ 
picturesque yarn. 

“Years ago,”’ Brownell writes, ‘‘I believed everything 
Mark Twain said in his presumably truthful writings about 
himself. Then, slowly, my faith began to weaken until I 
have now reached the point where I believe nothing that he 
wrote about himself . . . I have become a disillusioned wor- 
shipper who now demands the equivalent of a sworn affidavit 
from at least one witness to every act that Mark Twain says 
he ever performed.” 

In the past, biographers have unquestioningly given 
February 2, 1863, as the day on which Sam Clemens first used 
the name Mark Twain in a story for the Territorial Enterprise. 
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Mark Twain slashed his scrapbook to pieces when he used 
parts of it in his autobiography. Consequently many of his 
newspaper stories are missing. The first date there, however, 
is December 13, 1863—a burlesque of the first session of the 
“Third House,” composed of newspaper men engaged in re- 
porting legislative proceedings. 

Recent investigation shows that Captain Sellers did not 
die in 1863. His tombstone at Bellefontaine cemetery in St. 
Louis gives the date March 6, 1864, thirteen months after 
Twain supposedly wept at his memory and adopted his name. 

The Tri-Weekly Missouri Democrat of March 11, 1864, 
speaks of Sellers’ death and declares that none were “‘so 
devotedly attached to their profession’ as he was. Likewise 
to none was it ‘‘a more pleasant task to relate to admiring 
audiences, the wonders of the ever-changing and mighty 
Mississippi.” 

Thus far, none of Sellers’ Mark Twain writings have 
been found. He makes no mention of them in his logbook. 
This with the discrepancy in the death date of the old Captain 
and the time Clemens started using Mark Twain makes the 
origin of his pseudonym an unsolved mystery. 

Twain may explain his tale with his closing remarks on 
the ‘“‘Son of Antiquity’’ when he says piously, “I confiscated 
the ancient mariner’s discarded one, and have done my best 
to make it remain what it was in his hands—a sign and symbol 
and warrant that whatever is found in its company may be 
gambled on as being the petrified truth; how I have succeeded, 
it would not be modest in me to say.”’ 


CHARLES DICKENS UNIMPRESSED BY ST. LOUISANS 


“Tobacco spitting, slaveholding, vulgar’” Missourians who 
welcomed Charles Dickens ‘to St. Louis in April 1842 received 
the noted English author with far greater enthusiasm than he 
held for them. ‘As an enthusiastic radical soaked in English 
conservatism, despising forms and ceremonies and good man- 
ners until he came to a country that hadn’t them,” his appre- 
ciation of the westernmost point on his American tour lacked 
sincerity. 
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Increasingly homesick as his sojourn from England 
lengthened from weeks into months, Dickens reached St. 
Louis in a far less gracious frame of mind than had been his 
when he was first feted and acclaimed on the eastern seaboard. 
He tired of being lionized and his customary good-humor 
deserted him when, after suffering through a party at the 
Planters’ House, he termed the St. Louisans who attended 
pretty rough and intolerably conceited. Perhaps an editor 
contributed to the visitor’s disgust by telling him that his 
hair didn’t curl sufficiently and his dress was somewhat fop- 
pish and rather ‘“‘flash.”’ 

Then too, his wife, Kate Dickens, must have been rather 
taken aback by the comment of a new acquaintance, compli- 
menting the English lady on her voice and manner of speaking 
and assuring her that no one would ever suspect her of being 
Scotch or English. The ‘“‘friend’’ hastened to explain that 
Mrs. Dickens would be taken for an American anywhere, 
which statement led Dickens later to comment caustically 
that his wife was aware of the great compliment as ‘“‘Americans 
were admitted on all hands to have greatly refined upon the 
English language.’”’ He added that a nasal drawl was uni- 
versal except in New York and Boston circles and that the 
prevailing grammar was more than questionable, while women 
born in slave states spoke like Negroes. 

His entrance to the city was not overly auspicious. The 
voyage along 200 miles of the Mississippi river filled him with 
distaste for the giant water way, which seemed to him “an 
enormous ditch sometimes two or three miles wide, running 
liquid mud. . . .’’. He worried too over the unhealthy loca- 
tion of St. Louis and believed it disposed to fever. ‘‘It is 
very hot, lies among great rivers, and has vast tracts of un- 
drained swampy land around it,’’ he wrote in his American 
Notes. 

Lack of congeniality with his hosts made the visit less 
pleasant, especially since many acquaintances took Dickens 
to task for his prejudice against the slave system. His utter 
disgust for this bondage colored his later comments on the 
tour and led in large measure to the breach between the South 
and the visitor. 
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He noted in particular one judge who pitied him because 
of English ignorance of the truths of slavery. Dickens an- 
swered him that research and records compiled by European 
scholars provided indisputable proof of the horrors and 
atrocity of the system, and men who believed the servitude 
a blessing were full of absurdity and beyond the pale of 
reason. 

The author criticized much and praised only on isolated 
occasions. The Planters’ House he compared to England’s 
Middlesex hospital as a building with long passages abundantly 
ventilated, plain whitewashed walls, and complete comfort 
in both service and accommodations. He counted fourteen 
dishes on the table at a single time one evening when he and 
his wife were dining in their room, and wondered at the way 
the inns ‘in these outlandish corners of the world... . 
astonish you by their goodness.”’ 


Dickens enjoyed browsing through the old French por- 
tions of town with their narrow, crooked thoroughfares lined 
by picturesque and quaint houses. These were built of wood 
and had tumbled-down galleries before the windows which 
could be approached from the street by stairs or ladders. 

He liked these ‘‘ancient habitations, lopsided with age’”’ 
but also marked the many civic improvements being carried 
on at the time, with wharfs, warehouses, new buildings, and 
broad streets, all in various stages of completion, combining 
new-world atmosphere with the old. 

On April 12, 1842, the writer-traveler made a trip to the 
Looking-Glass prairie in Illinois, about 30 miles from St. 
Louis. Here his expectations of finding great beauty were 
dashed, as he termed the sights ‘‘worth seeing—but more 
that one may say one has seen it, than for any sublimity it 
possesses in itself.” He called tales of the prairie wonders 
exaggerated “like most things great and small in this country”’ 
and not to be compared with the tamest section of Scotland 
or Wales. 

This expedition amused him in its very conglomeratic 
aspect, as the company traveled in “‘one light carriage with a 
very stout axletree; one something on wheels like an amateur 
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carrier’s cart; one double phaeton of great antiquity and un- 
earthly construction; one gig with a great hole in its back and 
a broken head ....’’ The ride across the river on the 
ferryboat, ‘‘men, horses, carriages, and all,’’ he noted as 
“‘the manner in these parts ... .” 


Bloody Island captured his imagination as the city’s 
dueling ground, claiming its name from a contest fought there 
with pistols, breast to breast. 


In a final caustic fling at the former colonies, Dickens 
complimented Mrs. Trollope, another traveler in America 
and its harshest critic, on her accurate picture of the country. 


MISSOURI MINIATURES 
WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS 


A dead shot and ingenious in mechanical devices, he 
always had a kit of tools on hand. He cobbled his own shoes 
while in college, took clocks to pieces and fixed them after a 
professional had failed. As a boy, he covered the kitchen 
stove with mechanical works using the teakettle for motive 
power until often his mother had to say, “Come .. . . take 
your traps off the stove, I must get dinner.’’ The first tele- 
scope he made enabled him to read the time on the town 
clock 5 miles away. He was an expert swimmer and in the 


hay field his swath was a foot wider than that of the other 
mowers. 


This seemingly mechanical minded and athletic young 
fellow was William Torrey Harris, future philosopher, co- 
founder of the St. Louis movement and the Journal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy, educator, United States commissioner of 
education, and author of 479 separate works. 


As a young man, William Torrey Harris, born near 
North Killingly, Connecticut, on September 10, 1835, had a 
sympathy with every kind of revolt against authority. He 
attended five academies and small colleges before entering 
Yale in 1854. This scattered training made it hard for him 
to settle down and in his junior year he left, dissatisfied with 
the college and the curriculum. 
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He came to St. Louis in 1857 and worked for a while in a 
phonographic institute. On occasion he acted as special 
newspaper reporter and also did private tutoring with special 
classes in Ben Pitman’s shorthand. That fall he became assist- 
ant at Franklin school which had the reputation of being one 
of the most difficult of all the St. Louis public schools. 


His first act was to construct the first school gymnasium, 
consisting of a horizontal bar supported by two poles where 
the overgrown boys could work off excess energy. Harris 
used his physical psychology by sending two of the biggest 
boys after his 80-pound dumbbells. When they lugged 
them in, he solemnly proceeded to do all kinds of tricks with 
them as if they were feather pillars. There was no trouble. 


A year later he was made principal of the Clay school 
and in 1866 he was elected assistant city superintendent. 
Two more years and he was made superintendent. 


Harris remade the public schools of St. Louis from 
kindergarten to the higher grades—and not of St. Louis 
alone but for all of America as well. His influence was even 
felt in Europe. It was through him that Miss Susan E. 
Blow was able to introduce her kindergarten methods in the 
St. Louis schools. She began her work in a little room at 
Des Peres school. 


At that time the public for the most part believed such 
advanced learning as high school education was extravagant 
and unconstitutional, but Harris argued it could be a practical 
means of vocational training. So firmly did he convince the 
people of St. Louis of this they proudly called the public 
high school, “The Peoples’ College.’’ 


He revised the course of study, making it more flexible 
and better adapted to the needs of the pupils. Public school 
music became a patriotic, intellectual, and religious force. 
He quoted, ‘“‘Let me make the songs of a people, and I care 
not who makes their laws.”” Students studied such com- 
posers as Bach, Haydn, Gluck, Mozart and Beethoven. 
Schoolroom walls were covered with paintings of the masters. 
Harris wanted ‘‘to give the pupil something worthwhile to 
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do and teach him to do it; to fit the rising generation for 


political insight and true statesmanship; to teach him refine- 
ment and culture.” 


When he arrived in St. Louis the cultural element was 
largely German and his introduction to and education in the 
best in music, art, and philosophy were due to them. He 
had already dabbled eagerly in spiritualism, mesmerism 
and phrenology. He had been converted from phrenology 
by a lecture of Bronson Alcott and led to a study of German 
literature and philosophy when he met Henry Brokmeyer, 
a young German refugee. Under this ragged genius, Harris 
began a life-long study of Hegel for Brokmeyer was an 
exponent of the German idealism he taught. 


In 1908, he declared, ‘‘I have now commenced the read- 
ing of Hegel’s Philosophy of History for the 17th time, and I 
shall get more out of it at this reading than at any previous 
one.”” But it was Hegel’s Logic translated by Brokmeyer 
which became his philosophical Bible. Harris found his life 
work in the exposition of Hegel’s thought and in the appli- 


cation of his principles to every department of knowledge— 
especially to education. 


““Sweetly generous, devout, and enterprising,’’ one biog- 
rapher summed up, ‘Harris was an ideal apostle of philos- 
ophy to the American people, calling upon them to enter 
the world’s great intellectual heritage and assuring them that 
the truths of religion—God, freedom, and immortality— 
have always been best protected by true philosophy and are 
in no need of the ill-advised guardians who, by discouraging 
free inquiry, transform religion into fetishism.” 


When in 1866 Brokmeyer’s translation of Logic was 
completed, the St. Louis philosophical society was formed 
with Harris as secretary and Brokmeyer as president. The 
St. Louis movement developed from this society. When the 
society felt the need for an outlet—a magazine or journal— 
Harris tried to get their writings published in the East. 
This failed so he determined to put one out himself. The 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy was published for more 
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than twenty years. Unique among publications, it carried 
as its motto, “Philosophy can bake no bread but it can give 
us God, Freedom, and Immortality.” 


In it appeared the first English translations of important 
works of Hegel, Fichte, Schelling, Kant, hosenkranz, Her- 
bart, Froebel, and Goethe. The Journal presented the first 
systematic study of German philosophy in this country, and 
under its cover such young writers as Howison, Peirce, 
Royce, Dewey, and James got their start. 


Meanwhile, Harris’ educational work was making rapid 
strides. During the time he was head of the St. Louis school 
system, the enrollment of pupils increased from 17,000 to 
55,000. In 1873, he became president of the National asso- 
ciation of school superintendents. He was president of the 
National educational association in 1875 and became a life 
director and a member of the “‘committee of fifteen.”” His 
thirteen volumes of reports, some of which were contributed 
to the educational exhibit of the United States government 
at the Paris exposition in 1878, were quoted nationally and 
internationally as models. The French placed the reports 
in the pedagogical library of the ministry of public instruction, 
then being organized in the Palais Bourbon, and gave him 
the honorary title Officter de l’Academie. After their school 
system had been reorganized in 1889 Harris received the 
title of Officier de l’ Instruction Publique. 


Impaired health made Harris resign his superintendency 
of the St. Louis schools in 1880. After representing the 
United States bureau of education at Brussels, he returned 
to the United States and moved to Concord, Massachusetts. 
He lived in the Orchard House, made famous in Little 
Women, just across the street from Emerson’s home. In 
its parlors he opened the first expansion of the St. Louis 
movement in the East. He experimented with the Concord 
school of philosophy and it was his ambition to succeed 
Emerson as the leader of a great idealistic movement, but 
in this he failed. Press wits described the discussion of this 
school which ran for eight summers as, ‘‘What’s mind? 
Never matter. What’s matter? Never mind.” 
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“His system,”’ a critic explains, ‘‘was derivative at best 
and really represented in America not the beginning but the 
end of a movement, the formalization of an idealism which 
had already lost its inspiration and become tradition. He 
himself was unable to develop his thinking beyond the point 
which he had already reached.” 

Realizing that his philosophical career was almost 
closed, Harris represented the United States bureau of edu- 
cation at the Paris exposition in 1889 and in the same year 
accepted the position as United States commissioner of 
education which he held until June 30, 1906. Under his 
leadership the bureau acquired a prestige in America and 
Europe it had never had before. He believed that the func- 
tion of the bureau was the collection and distribution of 
educational information. Therefore, we should not only 
study our own state systems but those of foreign countries 
as well. His report on the correlation of school subjects in 
1896 was rated by some of his contemporaries as the finest 
educational documents ever produced in America. 

At the close of his commission, the Carnegie foundation 
for the advancement of teaching conferred on him an annual 
income of $3000, the highest their rules allowed, for his 
meritous service in the field of education. During those 
years his reports, lectures, and magazine articles had made his 
influence so great that no contemporary approached him in 
the field of education. 

Tall, spare, thin-cheeked with a sharp face and pointed 
nose, Harris reminded those who knew him of a typical New 
England clergyman. His writings, mostly on philosophy 
or education, numbered 479. Much of his work was simply 
a side-issue for him. For two decades he was chief editor of 
Webster's International Dictionary. He decided to enlarge the 
1910 edition. The board of publication protested saying a 
two- or three-volume dictionary would not sell. After 
declaring that he was editor and they should not judge un- 
completed work, he invented the divided page and published 
400,000 words in one volume. 

Appletons chose him in the late seventies to write a new 
set of school readers. These revolutionized the books of the 
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day. Even though he was paid only a penny a book he once 
confided that the work of that one summer netted him more 
than $85,000. Later he edited Appletons Educational 
series. He was also assistant editor of Johnson’s New Uni- 
versal Cyclopaedia and published a collection of shorthand 
systems. 

Excellent organizer though he was he failed ever to get 
his complete philosophical views together in any one book. 
To find them one has to search innumerable writings. The 
nearest approach to a complete presentation is the Intro- 
duction to the Study of Philosophy (1889), a number of selec- 
tions compiled by Marietta Kies. The Spiritual Sense of 
Dante's Divina Commedia (1889), a Hegelian interpretation 
of Dante in three volumes; Hegel’s Logic, a Book on the Genesis 
of the Categories of the Mind (1890), and The Psychologic 
Foundations of Education (1898), are his best known books 
today but one critic says these “have all enjoyed up to date 
a precarious immortality rendered more precarious by their 
mechanical and unpregnant style.” 

Nevertheless he holds an assured position in both 
philosophy and education and will be remembered as the 
man who lifted them from restricted channels to more 
spacious ways of thought. 

Harris was married to Miss Sarah Tully Bugbee, 
daughter of James Bugbee of Putnam, Connecticut, in 1858. 
The most notable honor he received was the degree of Ph.D. 
from the University of Jena in 1899, the university in which 
Hegel occupied the chair of philosophy for many years. He 
received a decoration from the King of Italy as Commander 
of the “Order of Saints Maritius and Lazarus” for his work 
on Dante. Honorary LL.D. degrees were conferred on 
Harris by the Universities of Missouri, Pennsylvania, Yale, 
and Princeton. He received a Ph.D. from Brown university 
in 1893. Perhaps the most substantial tribute to him is 
Harris teachers college in St. Louis. 

Harris died at Providence, Rhode Island, on November 
5, 1909. A tribute to Plato, penned by Goethe was so 
applicable to the life of William Torrey Harris that it has 
been inscribed on the monument erected to him at Putnam 
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Heights, Connecticut. ‘“‘A rare scholar, whose life was 
zealously and untiringly devoted to philosophy and educa- 
tion. His relation to the world is that of a superior spirit— 
all that he utters has reference to something complete, good, 
true, beautiful, whose furtherance he strives to promote in 
every bosom.” 


[Some of the many sources for data on the life of William Torrey 
Harris are: Cook, Francis E., William Torrey Harris in the St. Louis 
Public Schools (1910); Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. VIII (1932); 
Forbes, Cleon, St. Louis School of Thought (1929); Perry, Charles M., St. 


Louis Movement in Philosophy (1930); and St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
August 8, 1922.] 


RED LETTER BOOKS RELATING TO MISSOURI 


Annals of St. Louis in Its Early Days Under the French 
and Spanish Dominations. Compiled by Frederic L. Billon. 
(St. Louis, G. I. Jones and company, 1886. 499 pp.) 


Annals of St. Louis in Its Territorial Days From 1804 
to 1821, Being a Continuation of the Author's Previous Work, 
The Annals of the French and Spanish Period. By Frederic 
L. Billon. (St. Louis, 1888, 463 pp.) 


When Frederic L. Billon arrived in St. Louis in 1818, 
he found a town already on the verge of outgrowing the 
memory of its past. Incoming Americans of British descent 
knew but little of the French and Spanish background of the 
city they were to develop. To them the few archives which 
had survived the political transfer' were closed books in 
alien tongues. But to the young Billon, with his French 
affiliation, they yielded a fascinating story. No other local 
historian labored so long to collect material and to make the 


1Reference is made here to the changing of the government from the hands 
of the Spanish officials to Americans under the terms of the Louisiana purchase. 
Billon, in the preface to the first volume, described the lack of sources for the 
early period. ‘‘For whatever documents there might have been if any, in the 
so-called Spanish archives of St. Louis of a political or historical nature, calcu- 
lated to furnish materials for history, were carried away 
tion by De Lassus in 1804. As by the terms of the treaty of purchase, and his 
instructions from the governor-general at New Orleans, he was directed to 
leave only such papers as related to the private affairs of individuals, such as 
Gass 0088 affording but little information of a historical nature, and throw- 
ing but little light upon matters of public interest... .'’"—Ed. 
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city’s early history generally known. This was his avoca- 
tion for more than sixty years before he published the two 
volumes which still hold a place unique among the histories 
of his adopted city. 

Essentially the volumes are a miscellany of archives, 
grants, deeds, wills, inventories, business notices, village 
laws, trials, biographical and genealogical sketches, and other 
records illustrating the history and social life of St. Louis 
during its first sixty years. For much of this material, 
Billon acknowledges his indebtedness to ‘‘my friend Augustus 
De Lassus, the only son of the last of the Spanish lieutenant- 
governors of this upper portion of Louisiana . . . . who sent 
me a large mass of his father’s official and private papers; 
to my old friend, G. S. Chouteau, the last surviving son of 
the original Col. Augte. Chouteau ...; to Dr. Charles 
Gratiot and sister, of Cheltenham, in this city, grandchildren 
of the first Charles Gratiot, a prominent personage of the 
little village from the year 1780 until his death at the age of 
sixty-five years in 1817... .’’ The annalist also drew 
liberally from ‘“‘certain works on Illinois and Indiana, the 
materials for a reliable history of the early days of the settle- 
ment of this upper country on the other side of the river 

. . . . being much more abundant and authentic than those 
on this side.”’ 

The thread of historical and narrative interpretation 
upon which this heterogeneous material is strung is too 
tenuous to afford an orderly picture of the growth of “La- 
clede’s Village’”’ into the embryo American city of 1821. 
Only by a laborious effort of the imagination can this be 
pieced together. Indeed, the period covered is the one which 
receives the least satisfactory treatment in other histories of 
St. Louis. Not only were the archives carried off when the 
transfer was effected, but in no other large American city 
was so sudden and violent a political break with the past 
accompanied by a wave of iconoclastic immigration. From 
the French racial culture and the Spanish political system, 
an American city emerged not so much by natural evolution 
as through an abrupt change of pattern. The era remains 
detached, remote, and slightly incredible. 
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For purposes of biographical and other references, 
Billon’s volumes are not likely to be superseded. Not often 
do we find a man possessed of enough antiquarian zest, 
patience, tenacity, discrimination, leisure, and longevity to 
become an annalist of Billon’s quality. The many hundreds 
of names listed in the indexes comprise an almost complete 
directory of early St. Louisans. The many useful notes on 
early buildings and unusual events testify to the compiler’s 
industry. There are some errors and imperfect translations, 
but on the whole the work is accurate. The books are fast 
disappearing from the stocks of secondhand dealers, and the 
fragile quality of the paper upon which they were printed 
carries the threat of extinction. They should be filmed or 
reprinted. 

Frederic L. Billon was born in Philadelphia, April 23, 
1801. His father, Charles Billon, was Parisian born, although 
of Swiss descent. He fled from France shortly after the fall 
of the Bastille. His mother, of French parentage, was a 
refugee from the Negro insurrection of 1793 on the island of 
San Domingo. She married Charles Billon in Philadelphia, 
May 12, 1797. 

Leaving school at the conclusion of the War of 1812, in 
which he had brief experience as a home guard, Frederic 
Billon became an assistant in his father’s business of import- 
ing Swiss watches and clocks, an occupation almost as 
characteristic of the Swiss as their love of freedom. 

In the summer of 1818, a business depression in Phila- 
delphia prompted Charles Billon to visit the West with a 
view of relocating his business. On August 30, he started 
on a reconnaissance tour with Frederic as his companion. 
They reached Pittsburgh in six days and proceeded on a 
keelboat to Shawneetown on the Ohio. They made the trip 
overland from that town to Kaskaskia and reached St. Louis, 
October 28, 1818, a sixty-day trip. 

In St. Louis Charles Billon purchased the old stone 
dwelling of the Labbadies at Main and Chestnut streets. 
Frederic was left to make alterations while his father went 
back to Philadelphia to bring the rest of his family to St. 
Louis in September 1819. 
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Frederic Billon in 1820 became a member of the St. 
Louis guards, the first uniformed company of volunteers 
west of the Mississippi, and in 1824 he received a commission 
as ensign from Lieutenant Governor Ashley. He was some 
years later a lieutenant in the St. Louis Grays. 

Charles Billon died in September 1822, leaving the care 
of the family to Frederic, who had but recently attained his 
majority. His first vote was cast for the acceptance of the 
city charter in 1823. About that time Chester Harding 
painted his portrait. An article on the portrait in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch in April 1895 describes Frederic as ‘“‘a 
handsome young fellow of unexceptionable figure, straight and 
slender. The old-time swallow-tail coat shows well in the 
painting, its sombreness relieved by a natty white waistcoat 
which seems to whisper in confidence the fact that Mr. 
Billon at the age of 23 was something of a dandy.”’ 

While away on a business trip to Philadelphia in 1827, 
Billon was elected alderman from the central ward of St. 
Louis and was re-elected the next year. His only other 
venture in politics was in 1851-1852, when he was twice 
nominated by Mayor Luther M. Kennett to the position of 
city comptroller. 

Billon was advised by his doctor to take a trip in 1834 
to Santa Fe for his health. This apparently heroic treat- 
ment was in reality commonly prescribed in those days; 
Josiah Gregg in 1831 had traversed the trail primarily in 
search of health. In Billon’s case, as in Gregg’s, the cure 
was effective, for he returned much restored after a summer 
journey of about ninety days. 

From 1853 to 1863, he was first auditor, then secretary 
and treasurer of the Missouri Pacific railroad. He retired 
from active business in 1863 and for the remainder of his 
long life continued the historical research that made St. 
Louis his grateful debtor. He died October 20, 1895. Funeral 
services were conducted by the Reverend J. D. Vincil, grand 
secretary of the Grand Lodge of Missouri. At the time of 
his death Billon was probably the oldest Mason in Missouri, 
having received degrees in Missour: Lodge No. 1, December 
10, 1823. 
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The illustrations in the first volume of Billon’s Annals 
include portraits of Billon and Madame Chouteau, a plat of 
St. Louis in 1770, the Beaugenou house, and the Chouteau 
mansion. The residences of Henry Gratiot, William C. Carr, 
Thomas F. Riddick, and Major William Christy are pictured 
in the second volume. Included also are Bennett’s Mansion 
House hotel, the Missouri hotel, and the first market house. 
Many of the illustrations are drawings made under the 
direction of Billon. 

To J. C. Blythe of St. Louis, the author is indebted for 
the use of a scrapbook containing many clippings concerning 
Frederick Billon.—Contributed by Clarence E. Miller,? Li- 
brarian, St. Louis mercantile library association. 


MISSOURI SCRAPBOOK 


There is no better antidote for bad news than the 
American sense of humor. Glances at old newspapers would 
indicate that our Missouri forefathers did their share of sly 
joking with a twinkle in their shrewd eyes and a tongue in 
their cheeks. 


Let’s go! 


Fourth of July eloquence and lager beer will flow 
throatward today.—Boonville Weekly Eagle, July 4, 1873. 


A specialist Jack-of-all trades: 


Dr. White treats chronic diseases of every description as 
a specialty.—St. Joseph Daily Morning Herald, September 
21, 1871. 


Who objects if history repeats? 


A letter from Japan says that in the attack of the allied 
fleet upon the city and forts at the entrance to the Island sea, 
shells from the fleet set the city on fire, and that the confla- 
gration raged two entire days, destroying 75,000 houses and 


2MILLER, CLARENCE E., & native of Ohio, is librarian of the St. Louis mer- 
cantile library association. He is the third generation of a family of writers. 
In recent years, he has been a frequent contributor to the Review. 
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temples, and 3,700 warehouses—in all, about five sixths of 


the city.—Jefferson City Missouri State Times, January 7, 
1865. 


We're beefing about it too— 


With hogs at $15.10 per hundred the American public 
will have more trouble isolating a piece of bacon than the 
French had capturing Ham.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
March 30, 1917. 


Milk? 


Don’t swim the river to get a drink, but try Branden- 
berger’s Jersey Foam the latest drink out; only five cents a 
glass.—Jefferson City Daily Tribune, July 19, 1888. 


We may take him up on this— 


For sale, Cheap—an excellent second hand Gig, with 
best patent elastic steel springs. Enquire at this office.— 
St. Louis Beacon, December 9, 1830. 


The idea is still good: 


How about organizing a regiment from among the base- 
ball players of the country as a hand-grenade contingent?— 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 14, 1917. 


Well, Adam asked for itl 


When Eve brought woe to all mankind, 
Old Adam called her wo-man, 

And when he found she wood so kind, 
He then pronounced her woo-man. 

But now, with smiles and artful wiles, 
Their husbands’ pockets trimmin’, 

The women are so full of whims, 


The people call them whim-men.—Jefferson City Daily 
Tribune, May 4, 1880. 














Historical Notes and Comments 


HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 


During the three months from February through April 
1942, the following members of the Society increased its 


membership as indicated: 


SIX NEW MEMBERS 


Smith, Frederick M., Independence 


FOUR NEW MEMBERS 


Moll, Justus R., Jefferson City 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 


Jameson, W. Ed., Fulton 
Rule, W. G., St. Louis 
Woods, Charles L., Rolla 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Evans, J. L., Bonne Terre 
Roark, Mrs. W. Jack, Anderson 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Adcock, Mrs. Ida Grim, Columbia 
Barker, Emerson N., Denver 
Bieber, Ralph P., St. Louis 

Britton, J. Boyd, Boston, Mass. 
Bruehmann, O. W., St. Louis 
Byars, Dorothy, Kirkwood 

Cargill, Ray L., Kansas City 
Connaway, John W., Columbia 
Daniel, Mrs. Ida M., Centerville 
Edwards, C. H., St. Charles 
Haskell, Mrs. Henry J., Kansas City 
Kingsbury, L. A., New Franklin 
Newbold, Carmelita B., St. Louis 
Oliver, R. B., Jr., Cape Girardeau 


Owings, Mrs. Bertha, Eldorado 
Springs 

Pletcher, Kenneth E., Carlisle, Pa. 

Porter, Pierre R., Kansas City 

Price, R. B., Columbia 

Rebholz, Irma, St. Louis 

Sentner, William, St. Louis 

Smith, Tom K., St. Louis 

Swai, E. E., Kirksville 

Utz, Nellie, St. Joseph 

Wall, Edward E., St. Louis 

Winkelmaier, Robert C., St. Louis 

Wright, Robert R., Rolla 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 


FEBRUARY—APRIL 1942 


One hundred and seventeen applications for membership 
were received by the Society during the three months from 


February to April 1942, inclusive. 


The total of annual 


members as of April 30, 1942, is 3329. 


The new members are: 


Agnew, Mrs. J. W., Great Falls, 
Mont. 
Alley, H. B., Nevada 
Anderson, William, Jefferson City 
Ault, Frederick C., St. Louis 
Austin, Harold, Carrollton 
Bailey, J. W. A., Salt Lake City, 
Utah 
Baird, J. E., Excelsior Springs 
Baker, Ernest W., Sedalia 
Bankhead, Henry M., Fulton 
Barron, Albertine, Webster Groves 
Birkhead, L. M., New York City 
Blagden, Ralph M., St. Louis 
Blair, Sam C., Jefferson City 
Bradford, Alex, Columbia 
Bradley, Frank R., St. Louis 
Branham, Warren S., Columbia 
Brown, William Major, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
Brunswick, Andrew J., Sedalia 
Cleghorn, Mrs. P. T., Stockton, 
Calif. 
Cohn, R. Robert, Kansas City 
Crews, Robert Nelson, Fulton 
Damel, C. C., Jefferson City 
David, Thomas A., Bonne Terre 
Davis, Everett, Warrensburg 
Dillinger, Mrs. Hinda J., Steelville 
Dillon, George W., Kansas City 
Donnelly, W. J., Kansas City 
Dowling, Edward S. J., St. Louis 
Edinger, Henry I., St. Louis 
Edwards, R. Henry, Independence 
Edwards, William Waller, Chevy 
Chase, Md. 


Eiseman, Frederick B., St. Louis 
Ellaby, Charles H., St. Louis 
Ellard, Roscoe, New York City 
Elston, Mrs. Addison D., New 
Castle, Ind. 
Enochs, Henry L., Kirksville 
Erlinger, James H., Bonne Terre 
Felling, Mrs. R. J., Weston 
Floyd, Minnie B., Columbia 
Forster, L. Marquard, St. Louis 
Frohwerk, D. Kent, Kansas City 
Fulbright, J. F., Springfield 
Galterman, Elizabeth, St. Louis 
Gibson, J. Halberth, Springfield 
Gray, Byron, Clayton 
Green, Mrs. Charles W., Moberly 
Guyot, J. DeVoine, Jefferson City 
Haley, Frank C., Jr., Louisiana 
Haley, Frank C., III, Louisiana 
Hall, Lester W., Kansas City 
Harris, Henry H., Kansas City 
Harris, Iva May, Jefferson City 
Harvey, John F., Cambridge, Mass. 
Hawkins, Mrs. Vance, Anderson 
Hetherington, R. S., Camp Robin- 
son, Ark. 
Hill, Mrs. John, Kansas City 
Himmelberger, H. I., Cape Girar- 
deau 
Howell, Roberta, Columbia 
Hoyt, Palmer, Portland, Ore. 
Hulen, C. M., Moberly 
Jameson, Mrs. Lillian B., Fulton 
Jenks, Mrs. Richard, Franklin, 
Mass. 
Jensen, Blair, Kansas City 
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Johnson, W. P., St. Louis 

Jones, Herbert S., Kansas City 

Kiener, Harry J., St. Louis 

Kiper, James C., Chicago, III. 

Kitchens, Nelle, Columbia 

Latimer, Edward, Jefferson City 

Lee, Archie, Clayton 

Light, A. M., Rolla 

Logan, Mrs. James E., Kansas City 

Loiseau, Regina, St. Louis 

Lucas, Ray B., Kansas City 

McCarrel, Ted, Jefferson City 

McKay, Wallace A., Louisville, Ky. 

McKinley high school library, St. 
Louis 

Maestre, Sidney, St. Louis 

Magee, Rex, Jackson, Miss. 

Miller, Arthur E., St. Louis 

Miller, Mrs. C. B., Columbia 

Mills, Thelma, Columbia 

Millsap, J. A., San Francisco, Calif. 

Moore, Elizabeth, Jefferson City 

Mosby, C. V., St. Louis 

Naes, Vincent L., Old Mines 

Neukomm, John M., Columbia 

Newman, Roy F., Moberly 

Ohlhausen, Marie, Weston 

Pletcher, Mrs. J. W., Pacific 
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Pohl, Walter H., Jefferson City 

Pyrtle, Mrs. Ethel L., Centerville 

Quinn, Thomas H., St. Louis 

Rebholz, Irma, St. Louis 

Reinert, R. G., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rinehart, Rupert L., Kirksville 

Robinson, E. W., San Antonio, Tex. 

Roe, Ruth, Eldorado Springs 

Shelton, S. M., Rolla 

Sisters of Saint Joseph, Hannibal 

Stark, Tom W., Louisiana 

Stewart, Mrs. J. B., St. Louis 

Stukenbroeker, Fern C., St. Charles 

Tait, Mrs. Anna J., Fulton 

Tracy, Bob, Anderson 

Van Buskirk, E. F., Columbia 

Wallace, Neva, St. Joseph 

Webb, Leslie R., Springfield 

Whitbread, Elliott, Kirkwood 

Williams, Daniel T., Independence 

Williams, Mrs. Lizzie R., Gilliam 

Williams, W. G., Chicago, III. 

Windle, Murray N., Chillicothe 

Windler, Frank A., St. Louis 

Winfrey, D. E., Corder 

Woods, Robert H., Charlottsville, 
Va. 

Wymore, Carl Frank, Jefferson City 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY HOLDS ANNUAL BUSINESS 
MEETINGS AND DINNER 


The State Historical Society of Missouri held its thirty- 
sixth annual business meetings and dinner in Columbia, 


April 20, 1942. 


An amendment to the Society’s constitution limiting the 





office of president to one term and making former presidents 
permanent trustees was acted upon and passed unanimously 
at the annual business meeting. By this action, Senator 
Allen McReynolds of Carthage and William Southern, Jr., 
of Independence, both former presidents, became the first 
permanent trustees of the Society. 

Dr. Frederick M. Smith of Independence was elected a 
trustee to fill out McReynolds’ unexpired term. R. M. 
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Thomson of St. Charles was elected a trustee to fill out the 
term of the late Ben L. Emmons of St. Charles. Other 
trustees elected for a three-year term ending in 1945 were 
Wallace Crossley of Warrensburg; Morris Anderson, Han- 
nibal; Ludwig Fuerbringer, St. Louis; Henry Krug, Jr., 
St. Joseph; Justus R. Moll, Springfield; John F. Rhodes, 
Kansas City; Henry C. Thompson, Bonne Terre; George H. 
Williams, St. Louis; and Charles L. Woods, Rolla. 

The report of Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary, pictured 
the activities of the Society during 1941. Dr. Isidor Loeb, 
chairman of the finance committee, presented the financial 
report of the Society for the past-year, and R. B. Price pre- 
sented the treasurer’s annual balance sheet. 

Following the annual business meeting in the afternoon 
and before the convening of the executive committee meeting, 
the officers, trustees, and members of the Society visited the 
new rare book room which houses the J. Christian Bay Col- 
lection of Western Americana, acquired by the Society during 
1941. Dr. Bay was present to point out a few of the rarities 
in this 2902-item collection. 

At the executive committee meeting, Dr. Bay was 
unanimously elected an honorary member of the Society. 

More than 200 guests attended the annual{dinner held 
Monday evening, April 20, at the Daniel Boone hotel. 
Senator George A. Rozier, president of the Society, was 
toastmaster. Dr. Frederick M. Smith, president of § the 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of: the} Latter; Day 
Saints, offered the invocation. 

Dr. Isidor Loeb received special recognition from the 
Society at the annual dinner for his 44 years of service since 
the founding of the Society. Senator Allen McReynolds 
addressed the dinner guests on Dr. Loeb’s work in the Society 
and presented to him and his family on behalf of the Society 
a 40”x 50” oil portrait of himself. The artist, J. Scott 
MacNutt of St. Louis, unveiled the Society’s gift following 
Senator McReynolds’ remarks. 

Dr. J. Christian Bay, librarian of the John Crerar 
library in Chicago and the most noted living collector of 
Western Americana in the world, was the principal speaker 
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at the dinner. In his address on ‘‘Western Life and Western 
Books’”’ he related many of his experiences in collecting rare 
and expensive items of western literature. He emphasized 
the importance of preserving the wholesome history of 
western America—that ‘‘Middle Border of states which 
constitutes the heart of American culture, American living.” 


Governor Forrest C. Donnell spoke briefly at the dinner 
on the work and progress of the Society. 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY ACQUIRES J. CHRISTIAN BAY 
COLLECTION 


Missouri becomes preeminent as a Western Americana 
center through the recent acquisition of the J. Christian Bay 
Collection of Western Americana by the State Historical 
Society of Missouri. 


Dr. Bay, librarian of the world-famous John Crerar 
library in Chicago, began building up the collection more 
than forty years ago which today in coverage and complete- 
ness is one of the rarest of its kind in existence. 


J. Christian Bay came to this country fifty years ago 
from Denmark. His first American home was in St. Louis, 
Missouri, where he found hospitality and was given work 
immediately under William Trelease in the Missouri botanical 
garden. 


His deep interest in the pioneer spirit of western America 
dated from early childhood when he thrilled to the stories his 
father told of an 18-year adventure in pioneer America. A 
few years after his arrival here, he began to collect rare and 
select items in western American literature. In time his 
library became a unified collection of historical information 
on the great ‘‘Middle Border’—that central western area 
which covers Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Kentucky, Tennessee, Minnesota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas. 


The life of these middle border states is in the 2902 
rare historical volumes, manuscripts, maps, and other select 
items which the State Historical Society has recently ac- 
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quired from Dr. Bay. Many of the items are extremely rare. 
Other copies of some will probably never again be available. 

The collection is now housed in a separate room especi- 
ally designed and furnished by the Society in keeping with 
the rare collection itself. 


WEEKLY ARTICLES COVER WIDE RANGE 


The Society continues its weekly historical feature 
articles with an extensive selection of subjects, calculated to 
interpret history through an interesting news-feature style. 
The articles released during the months of April, May, and 
June are: 

April: “Dickens Called St. Louisans Tobacco-Chewing 
Slave Owners When He Paid Visit in 1842,’’ ‘“‘High Scores 
Featured Early Baseball Games in Missouri,”’ “Anything 
Could Happen in the Early Days When the Circus Came to 
Town,” “Jefferson City Official Life Proves Exciting from 
1865-1875.” 

May: ‘‘Early Gardens Reflect Similar Love for a ‘Bit 
of Land’ Beauty,’’ “Advice, Hints, Opinions Share Recipe 
Space in Old Cook Books,”’ ‘‘Missouri’s ‘All Out’ to Prove a 
Tourists Mecca,” ‘‘Mr. Dobbins Meets His Match on 
Graduation Day.” 

June: “Pioneer Cyclers in Missouri Rode a Rough Up- 
hill Path,” ‘Homespun Not Elegance Made the Trousseau 
of the Early Pioneer Bride,” ‘“‘A Real Western Thriller Is 
Part of Pulaski County History During the 1830s,’’ ‘‘Mis- 
souri’s Penitentiary Emerges from ‘Dark Ages’ of the Amer- 
ican Prison,” ‘Golf Swings from Scotland to America, 
Twentieth Century.” 


ACTIVITIES OF COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Dr. Harry G. Parker of Parkville spoke to members of 
the Clay county historical society on American ideals and 
the war at a meeting in Liberty, March 2, 1942. Mrs. 
Robert S. Withers, president, presided over the meeting. 
Sixty-five persons attended the dinner and program. 
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The Cole county historical society on April 14, 1942, 
received a trust fund which will enable it to do outstanding 
work in its county. The fund of $1362.65 has been held in 
trust since it was raised at the end of the first world war by 
a committee of women who intended it to be used in Cole 
county for a civic purpose. 

Mrs. Houck McHenry and Mrs. William Gundelfinger 
made the presentation of the fund at a special meeting at- 
tended by the large membership of the society. One thousand 
dollars of the fund is invested in defense bonds, and the 
balance is immediately available for the purchase of plaques 
to commemorate events and pioneer achievements in Cole 
county. In the event that the county society should go out 
of existence, the fund is to be used in Cole county for the 
same purpose by the State Historical Society. 

Mr. A. C. Burrill, curator of the Missouri resources 
museum, has put a display case in the historical and soldiers 
museum in the capitol building at the disposal of the society. 
Articles of historical interest in the county are kept on 
display. 

Members of the Dunklin county historical society elected 
Judge John H. Bradley president at a meeting in Kennett on 
March 13, 1942. Other officers are: first vice-president, 
Hugh Cawthon; secretary, Mrs. Louise Porterfield; and 
treasurer, Elman Merritt. Vice-presidents from the seven 
townships represented at the meeting are R. A. Cox of 
Malden, Mrs. Emma Crow of Campbell, Mrs. Brig Delaney 
of Clarkton, Buren Napper of Holcomb, Mrs. O. H. Storey 
of Senath, E. S. Langdon of Hornersville, and Mrs. Ora 
Lester of Cardwell. 

Floyd D. Welch of Soldan high school read a paper on 
“The Activities of Indian Agents and Superintendents in the 
Louisiana Purchase before 1812”’ at a meeting of the His- 
torical Association of Greater St. Louis, April 16. Dr. Kate 
Gregg of Lindenwood college also spoke on the subject. 

Edward E. Wall of St. Louis read a paper on his native 
Saline county town, Old Cambridge, at a meeting of the 
Saline county historical society in Slater, April 24, 1942. 
F. C. Barnhill of Marshall presided at the general meeting. 
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A. B. Hoy introduced a resolution providing for a change in 
the bylaws so that the society could have one or more vice- 
presidents in each township. The resolution was adopted. 


ACQUISITIONS 


Goodspeed’s book shop of Boston, Massachusetts, 
donated to the Society the November 18, 1848 and May 1, 
1850 copies of the Paris Mercury. 

Mrs. May Scovern Hunt of Macon gave the Society a 
copy of The Alexandria True Flag, an issue published 
February 16, 1865. 

Through the courtesy of the Illinois state historical 
society and Paul M. Angle, secretary, this Society obtained a 
microfilm positive from their negative of the St. Louis Ob- 
server, September 3, 1835-August 10, 1836, and the Alton 
Observer, September 8, 1836-April 19, 1838. The early part 
of this file was published by the Reverend Elijah Lovejoy, 
abolitionist who was killed by a mob and now widely cele- 
brated as one of the first exponents of freedom of the press. 

The Society has received for its manuscript files Dr. 
William G. Bek’s translation of Henry Boernstein’s autobi- 
ography, Seventy- Five Years in the Old and New World, Memoirs 
of an Unimportant Person. The translation is to the second 
edition published in Leipsig in 1884. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. P. Mason of Fayette sent the Society 
twenty-eight issues of the Paris Mercury between August 
24, 1844 and May 14, 1856. The copies received are among 
those formerly missing in the Society’s file of that paper. 

Wilson Bell, publisher of the Potosi Weekly Independent 
and State treasurer of Missouri, gave the Society files of his 
paper including copies from March to December 1873, from 
1894, February 21 and 28, 1895, and from 1896 to 1901, 
inclusive. 

Walter Pohl, photographer of the State highway depart- 
ment, and that department gave the Society photographs of 
thirty-two of Missouri’s highway commissioners and ex- 
governor Guy B. Park, sixty historic buildings, places, and 
subjects, and thirty half-tone engravings. 
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The Society has received the record book of the Zoar 
Regular Baptist church, Howard county, from Lilburn A. 
Kingsbury of New Franklin. Records of deaths, marriages, 
articles of faith, and rules of discipline from May 1871 to 
September 1879 are included in the book. The Missouri 
presbytery has deposited with the Society the records of 
the session meetings from December 1881 to September 1917 
of the Prairie View church in Audrain county. 

The Society has received from Mrs. P. O. Gunn of 
Huntsville a copy of marriage records for Randolph county 
in 1829 and 1830. The records include the month dates of 
the marriages and the names of the principals and the minister 
or justice of peace. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Carthage celebrated its one hundredth anniversary with 
a colorful and impressive pageant depicting its growth from 
a tiny village to the city of today when throngs of Carthagin- 
ians gathered in the Memorial hall on March 29. 


The Harrisonville Methodist church marked the one 
hundredth anniversary of its founding with a centennial 
program on May 3. Bishop John Calvin Broomfield of St. 
Louis delivered the morning worship sermon, using the 
church history as the text. 


The Missouri press association opened the celebration of 
its seventy-fifth anniversary on May 15, 1942, as a part of 
the journalism week program of the school of journalism at 
the University of Missouri. The journalism week banquet, 
high point of the week’s activities, was dedicated to the 
association’s anniversary. 


The Barbee Lodge 217, A. F. & A. M., celebrated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary at the Sweet Springs Masonic 
lodge on April 22. A picture of the Reverend Joshua Barbee, 
organizer of the lodge which bears his name, was presented 
by his sons. F. C. Barnhill of Marshall related the lodge’s 
history from the date its charter was granted, October 19, 
1867. 
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The First Congregational Christian church of St. 
Joseph, Missouri, celebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
its founding with services and a program from May 10 to 
May 13. The Reverend John C. Mayne is minister of the 
church. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


The Edgar White memorial chime clock was unveiled 
and dedicated May 8 at Macon, Missouri, as a tribute to the 
memory of the editor and writer who during the eight years 
before his death served as city editor of the Macon Chronicle 
Herald and had a twenty-nine year record previously on 
Macon papers. Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri, presided over the ceremonies 
as chairman of the dedication program. 


The school of journalism library of the University of 
Missouri was dedicated to Frank Lee Martin during the 
celebration of journalism week, May 13 to 17. Mr. Martin 
was dean of the school at the time of his death July 18, 1941, 
after being associated with the school for thirty-two years. 
Members of the alumni association provided for the hanging 
of a portrait of Dean Martin. 


A monument erected in the Greenton cemetery near 
Odessa by Carlton Benton in honor of his father, Richard 
H. Benton, his father-in-law, W. W. Preston, and other Con- 
federate dead was unveiled June 3 and presented to the 
Lexington chapter, U.D.c. The monument lists those who 
served in Shelby’s brigade as well as others who served in the 
Confederate army and who moved into Jackson and nearby 
counties to settle after the war. 


Military pomp and ceremony marked the dedication of 
Camp Crowder April 12, as Governor Forrest C. Donnell 
and high army officers reviewed the troops and participated 
in the formal naming of the post for General Enoch H. 
Crowder, native of Missouri who served during the World 
war as provost marshal general of the United States army. 
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On May 10 a monument was unveiled on the grave of 
Nathan Boone, youngest son of Daniel Boone and a soldier 
in the War of 1812. The stone, furnished by the United 
States government, was secured through the efforts of the 
Rachel Donelson chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution of Springfield, Missouri. The family burial plot 
is located one and a half miles north of Ash Grove on the old 
Boone homestead. Miss Janie Hubble of Springfield was 
chairman of the committee in charge of obtaining the monu- 
ment. 


The Newburg high school gymnasium was dedicated 
April 26, 1942, in memory of James Douglas Hall, former 
coach and commerce teacher at the school for thirteen years. 


Richard Pilant of Lindenwood college and a group of 
influential St. Louisans, sponsoring a movement to erect a 
memorial at Diamond, Missouri, the birthplace of Dr. George 
Washington Carver, have won a pledge from Congressman 
Dewey Short to introduce a bill in Congress for the purchase 
by the United States government of the Diamond Grove 
farm as a national historic site. Dr. Carver was born on the 
farm of Moses Carver about 8 miles northeast of Neosho. 
Highway markers have already been erected on Highway 71 
near Diamond. 


The Missouri medical college class of 1895 on March 28, 
1942, unveiled a granite headstone which it erected at the 
grave of Dr. Joseph Nash McDowell in Bellefontaine ceme- 
tery in St. Louis. Dr. McDowell was founder of the college 
which was the predecessor of the Washington university 
medical school. Dean Philip A. Shaffer of the Washington 
medical school and Dr. George R. Throop, chancellor of the 
university, spoke on the program. 


NOTES 


The St. Louis medical society awarded its gold medal for 
scientific accomplishment in the field of medicine to Dr. Leo 
Loeb, emeritus professor of pathology at Washington uni- 
versity school of medicine, on March 3, 1942. Dr. Loeb has 
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done outstanding original investigation in the fields of 
endocrinology and cancer. Only five awards of the society’s 
medal have been made since 1927. 


Rewarded for his outstanding work as historian, scholar, 
and author was Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri, with an honorary Doctor of 
Laws degree from Central college, Fayette. The award 


was presented during the commencement exercises on May 
25. 


Dr. James Brewton Berry of the University of Missouri 
received notice in April that he was being awarded the use of 
a fund by the social science research council of New York to 
be applied to the preparation of a book on the Indians of 
Missouri. Dr. Berry is author of You and Your Super- 
stitions and several articles, such as ‘“The Missouri Indians,” 
“Looking Backward,” and ‘‘An Oneta Site in Missouri.” 


St. Louis turned out to welcome its ‘favorite son,” 
Lieutenant Commander Edward O’Hare, with confetti, a 
parade, and an official welcome on April 25. Mr. O’Hare 
wore the Congressional medal of honor which he received in 
Washington, D.C., for his unusual action in shooting down 
five Japanese planes and damaging a sixth on the afternoon 
of February 20, 1942. He has been dubbed unofficially 
“Navy Hero No. 1.”—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
April 26, 1942. 


Editors of the Kansas City Journal wrote ‘‘30” with the 
paper’s last edition on March 31, 1942. With its founding as 
the Enterprise in 1854 by William A. Strong and David K. 
Abeel, its growth under Colonel Robert T. Van Horn, and 
its operation as a modern paper, the Journal has played a 
valuable part in Kansas City history. It always performed 
its task in admirable fashion. 


St. John’s Episcopal church near Eolia in Pike county 
is a connecting link between old Virginia and early Pike 
county history. The church has stood for eighty-five years, 
and services were held by the former Virginians for ten years 
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before it was built. Mrs. Irl Johnson has written a sketch of 
its early history—From the Louisiana Press-Journal, 
October 17, 1941. 


The State highway department has published its 1942 
official highway map, with a log showing the location of 
points of interest marked on the map, and listing the national 
forests, State parks, forests, and refuges. On the reverse 
side of the map are colored pictures of some of Missouri’s 
outstanding scenic, cultural, and agricultural attractions. 


Dr. Frank Luther Mott, author, newspaperman, his- 
torian, and teacher, will assume the deanship of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri’s school of journalism on August 1. 
Appointed the third dean, successor of Walter Williams and 
Frank L. Martin, he will leave the State University of Iowa 
where he has directed its school of journalism. 


The Year Book 1941, issued by the third U. S. volunteer 
engineers of the war with Spain, contains a list of members of 
the regiment who died within the last year, and burial places 
of deceased members. Emma W. Wolff, president, Luther 
Ely Smith, secretary, and H. Linton Reber, treasurer, 
national officers, all live in St. Louis. 


Lucile Morris is writing an interesting series of articles 
entitled ‘“The Good Old Days’”’ for the Springfield News and 
Leader. Each week she writes a mythical aunt the news and 
gossip of Springfield of half a century ago as taken from news- 
papers of that day. [Illustrated with pictures of historic 
interest to Springfield citizens, these features contain infor- 
mation of unusual and valuable historical character. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


The Letters of John Fiske. Edited by Ethel F. Fisk. 
Illustrated. (New York, the MacMillan company, 1940. 
706 pp.) These letters by John Fiske date from the time 
he was eight until the year of his death. In the latter part of 
the book are several letters written from St. Louis where 
Fiske lectured on various occasions. He describes his hotel, 
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various residents who entertained him, Washington uni- 
versity, a brewery, and Forest park, and relates various 
incidents which he considered would be interesting to his 
family. A charming and intimate style characterizes all his 
correspondence. 


The Letters of Gustavus Wulfing. Collected by his grand- 
son John Max Wulfing. Translated by Carl Hirsch. [Edited 
by Eugene Tavenner.] (Fulton, Mo., the Ovid Bell press, 
inc., 1941. 395 pp.) In publishing this collection of letters, 
the translator and editor have made no attempt to dress 
up a very candid and penetrating picture of life in this 
country, mainly St. Louis, as an ambitious German immi- 
grant saw it a century ago. The letters Gustavus Wulfing 
wrote home to his mother and sister form a personal diary 
of his experiences and reflections from the time he left 
Germany with his family in 1835 until his death in 1852. 


The Man Who Sold Louisiana, The Career of Francois 
Barbe-Marbois. By E. Wilson Lyon. Illustrated. (Norman, 
Okla., University of Oklahoma press, 1942. 240 pp.) This 
book is the first full-length study ever to appear of Fran- 
cois Barbé-Marbois, the man who officially sold Louisiana 
to the United States. Fact-packed, it throws light on the 
tumultuous life of one man who experienced all the changes 
from France’s ancien régime to the modern era. The biog- 
raphy, covering the period 1768-1834, is written in a clear- 
cut, swiftly moving style and contains excellent documented 
notes and index. 


The Coming of the Civil War. By Avery Craven. (New 
York, Charles Scribner’s sons, 1942. 491 pp.) The book 
presents an extensive and fairly complete discussion of the 
factors leading up to the Civil war, including the economic 
and political questions. It has extensive notes and an index. 


The Old South, The Founding of American Civilization. 
By Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker. Illustrated. (New 
York, Charles Scribner’s sons, 1942. 364 pp.) Dealing 
mainly with the colonial South, the book includes a large 
section on southern architecture. It also explains the differ- 
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ent classes and old-world influences that helped make up the 
American whole. The book is interestingly written and 
contains an index. 


An Oneta Site in Missouri. By Brewton Berry and Carl 
Chapman. Reprinted from American Antiquity, Vol. VII, 
No. 3. Illustrated. ([Wenasha, Wis.], 1942. 28 pp.) The 
authors give a report on their investigations and conclusions 
on the former village site near the Missouri river in Saline 
county. The booklet contains illustrations of pottery and 
implements found there, and a bibliography. 


The Riverfront at St. Louis, Gateway to the West. By 
John A. Bryan. Illustrated. Typewritten. ((St. Louis], 
1942. 110 pp.) Economically, the rivers at St. Louis were 
the most important factor in influencing the growth of that 
city. Mr. Bryan shows the effects of that growth and other 
changes on the riverfront. He covers every phase of the 
riverfront life and development—commercial value, water 
supply, fire fighting, and engineering and architectural 
changes. Included also, are several interesting human 
touches in the stories of famous arrivals and visitors at the 
steamboat landing. The publication is well footnoted and 
contains many interesting pictures and diagrams. 


Mark Twain's Letters in the Muscatine Journal. Edited 
with an introduction by Edgar M. Branch. (Chicago, the 
Mark Twain association of America, 1942. 28 pp.) Five 
letters written by Mark Twain between 1853-1855 to the 
Muscatine (Iowa) Journal are included. Written from 
Philadelphia, Washington, D.C., and St. Louis, they are 
Twain’s first writings professionally created for consumption 
by the public. 


A History of Poor Relief Legislation and Administration 
in Missouri. By Fern Boan. (Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago press, ci1941. 243 pp.) This monograph pictures the 
‘development of the statutory and judicial provisions for the 
indigent of Missouri and the problems arising in the ad- 
ministration and application.”” Valuable statistics are given 
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on poor relief in the State by counties. Four appendices, an 
index, and bibliography accompany the book. 


Union List of Microfilms, a Basic List of Holdings in the 
United States and Canada. Compiled and published by the 
Philadelphia bibliographical center and Union library catalog 
committee on microphotography. Mimeographed. (Phila- 
delphia, 1942. 379 pp.) With the rapid growth of micro- 
film collections, particularly those of select and rare material, 
there has developed a need for a union list such as this, in 
order to avoid duplication, to serve as a guide in locating 
source material, and to aid in the collection of specialized 
material. This list includes 5221 items and represents the 
holdings of more than one hundred major libraries of the 
country. It should contribute to inter-library co-operation 
in the field of microphotography. The microfilm holdings 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri and other items of 
Missouri interest in several libraries appear in this helpful 
list. 

Timothy Larkin. By Jane Hutchens. (Garden City, 
New York, Doubleday, Doran and company, 1942. 279 pp.) 
Flavored by a rich, homespun dialogue is this tale of a 
Missouri farmer, his family, friends, and adventures. Tim- 
othy Larkin, ‘‘a wayward, passionate, lovable man,’’ won 
his small fortune in the California gold fields, then returned 
to Missouri where he prospered at farming before joining 
the Union army in the Civil war. The story gives an in- 
triguing picture of customs and life of that day. 


Poems of a Doctor. By Edward Lovelle Stewart, M. D. 
Illustrated. (Kansas City, Brown-White company, c1940. 
157 pp.) The simple, homey messages and stories contained 
in the poems disclose the life of a doctor, teacher, and father. 
Dr. Stewart taught at the Kansas City-Western dental 
college, and one poem, ‘“Two Sloops and a Ship” figuratively 
tells the story of the college. 


Historical Calendar of Freemasonry in Missouri. By A. 
Loyd Collins. Typewritten. (1942. 101 pp.) The work is 
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a compilation of events listed according to date from 1735 to 
1942. It is a concise and valuable outline of the general 
history of the fraternity in Missouri. 


The Physical Status and Health of Farm Security Clients 
in Southeast Missouri. Preliminary Report No. 1. By 
C. E. Lively. Photoprinted. (Columbia, University of 
Missouri, 1942. 9 pp.) Complete with illustrative tables, 
this is a survey showing the results of blood tests for hemo- 
globin as compiled among southeast Missouri farm laborers 
and farm tenant population. 


Presenting St. Louis History to St. Louis Audiences. An 
address by McCune Gill. ([St. Louis, 1942]. 15 pp.) The 
author gives a brief summary of historical subjects he be- 
lieves interesting to men and women of the city. Gill’s 
comments upon various topics and how to arouse interest in 


them should furnish a good guide to historical speakers in 
St. Louis. 


The Historical Background of the Jefferson National- 
Expansion Memorial Plaza. Addresses by McCune Gill. 
({St. Louis, 1942]. 17 pp.) The background and plans for 
the memorial plaza in tribute to Thomas Jefferson, the presi- 
dent who secured French territory in the West and opened 
the land for United States expansion, are detailed. 


Women Prominent in the Early History of St. Louis. An 
address by McCune Gill. ({St. Louis, 1942]. 16 pp.) 
Brief stories of women who distinguished themselves in the 
life of the city are presented. 


St. Louis Duels. An address by McCune Gill. ([St. 
Louis, 1942]. 10 pp.) Several encounters of the nineteenth 
century are related with interesting details concerning these 
affairs of honor. 


Out of the Past. Prepared by Ray V. Denslow. (n.p., 
1942. 35 pp.) The story of a Missouri Mason, George Henry 
Curzon Melody, this pamphlet gives the highlights of his 
career and includes a chronology of his life. 
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The Growth of a City: Springfield, Capital of the Great 
Ozark Empire. Published by Springfield chamber of com- 
merce. Illustrated. (Springfield, [1942]. 84 pp.) This 
story of Springfield is presented in a unique and attractive 
style. Each aspect concerning the expansion of the city is 
portrayed in both word pictures and illustrations, the litho- 
graph plates for the book made from drawings and hand 
lettering by T. Roger Blythe of Springfield. Both the 
history and present status of the “capital” are given. 


OBITUARIES 


Artuur E. Bostwick: Born in Litchfield, Conn., 
March 8, 1860; died in St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 13, 1942. Dr. 
Bostwick graduated from Yale university and later came to 
St. Louis as librarian of the St. Louis public library in 1909. 
He was head librarian for twenty-eight years before retiring 
with the title of associate librarian in 1938. He also served 
as president of the American library association in 1907 and 
of the association of American library schools in 1933. He 
was the author of several books, including A Life With Men 
and Books and The Public Library in the United States. The 
first of these was published in 1939, the second in 1929. 


Joun P. CAMPBELL: Born in Tenn., July 28, 1866; died 
in Doniphan, Mo., May 6, 1942. Mr. Campbell served as 
editor and principal owner of the Doniphan Prospect-News 
for more than forty years. He represented his county for 
two terms in the Missouri legislature, holding the position 
of assistant secretary of the senate during the last legislative 
session. Active in business, political, social, fraternal, and 
church activities, he was also known as the “‘Poet Laureate”’ 
of the Ozarks, writing weekly poems for the Prospect-News. 


BENJAMIN LINTON Emmons: Born in St. Charles, Mo., 
Nov. 27, 1861; died in St. Charles, March 22, 1942. Mr. 
Emmons founded the Emmons abstract company which 
has done business in St. Charles for fifty-five years. He 
maintained a complete record file of historical events dating 
back to the 1700s and was one of the State’s outstanding 
historians. Mr. Emmons attended St. Louis university and 
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studied law under the late Theodore C. Breure, Sr. Through 
his suggestion St. Charles celebrated the 150th anniversary 
of its naming and the founding of the St. Charles Borromeo 
church last October. He prepared much of the historical 
data used at the time. He was a trustee of the State Histori- 


cal Society of Missouri during the last nineteen years of his 
life. 


CHARLES W. FEAR: Born in Forth Worth, Texas, 1874; 
died in Jefferson City, Mo., April 30, 1942. Mr. Fear was 
editor of the Missouri Trade Unionist which he established 
at Webb City thirty-six years ago and had since been active 
in labor circles. He was elected to one term in the Missouri 
legislature, 1911-1912. 


FREDERICK W. FRaAtTT: Born in 1860; died in Kansas 
City, Mo., May 17, 1942. A railroad construction engineer, 
Mr. Fratt supervised the building of the Armour-Swift- 
Burlington span across the Missouri river and was active in 
the expansion of transportation facilities to bind the United 
States together. He once served as president of the Missouri 
society of Sons of the Revolution. 


IRVING GILMER: Born in Missouri City, Mo., Jan. 28, 
1863; died at his home near Liberty, Mo., April 2, 1942. Mr. 
Gilmer began his long newspaper career by contributing 
articles to Kansas City and St. Louis papers when still a 
young boy. He became associated with the Liberty Tribune 
in 1887. Three years later in 1890 he became sole owner of 
the paper and continued as editor and publisher until he 
sold it in 1928. In 1919 he bought the Liberty Advance, 
combining its management with that of the Tribune. 


WILLiAM C. Grimes: Born in Neosho, Mo., Oct. 20, 
1888; died in Willow Springs, Mo., Feb. 24, 1942. Mr. 
Grimes founded the Willow Springs News eleven years ago 
and in 1934 relinquished his ownership to J. W. Brown, Jr. 
He also served twenty-one years as superintendent of the 
Willow Springs public schools. 


Joun LyLeE HARRINGTON: Born in Lawrence, Kan., 
1869; died in Kansas City, Mo., May 20, 1942. An inter- 
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nationally prominent engineer whose work has included the 
design and construction of more than $1,000,000,000 worth 
of bridges. Mr. Harrington supervised building spans in all 
sections of the United States, Canada, Russia, and New 
Zealand. In 1922 he served as president of the American 
society of mechanical engineers and since 1928 had been a 
partner in the firm of Harrington and Cortelyou, engineers. 
He was a member of the engineers advisory board and 
chief engineer for the R.F.C. 


James B. Hayes: Born in Tenn., June 18, 1849; died 
in Steelville, Mo., Jan. 24, 1942. Mr. Hayes, south Missouri 
educator, in 1880 established the teachers’ normal at Vichy, 
which in 1890 was moved to Steelville where it opened as the 
Steelville normal and business institute. He served as school 
commissioner of Maries county for two terms and was a 
representative from the county to the State legislature in the 
forty-fifth and forty-sixth general assemblies. 


RoBERT ROCHESTER KREEGER: Born near Lone Jack, 
1856; died in Kansas City, Mo., March 16, 1942. Mr. 
Kreeger studied law at the University of Missouri and later 
served as deputy surveyor for the United States customs 
service in Kansas City, finally becoming head of the customs 
office there. He was elected grand master of Masons in 
Missouri in 1908 and was at the time of his death the oldest 
living past grand master of the State. 


ALEXANDER BLACK MAcDONALD: Born in New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, May 6, 1862; died in Kansas City, April 9, 
1942. Mr. MacDonald won the Pulitzer prize in 1930 for 
the ‘‘best reportorial feat’’—in solving the Payne murder 
case at Amarillo, Texas. Gene Howe, editor of the Amarillo 
Globe, called him the ‘dean of American reporters.’’ He 
joined the staff of the Kansas City Star in 1894, having 
previously been a reporter on the Kansas City Times in 
1891-93 and on the Kansas City World for a time in the 
latter year. He worked on the Star until a few years before 
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his death except for eight years, 1920-1928, when he was on 
the staff of the Country Gentleman and the Ladies Home 
Journal. 


Epna E. McGratu: Born in 1877; died in St. Louis, 
April 13, 1942. Famous under the pen name of “Betty 
Boyd,” Miss McGrath worked on both the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch and St. Louis Globe-Democrat. A veteran news- 
paperwoman, she started her career on the old St. Louis 
Republic. 


F. H. MatrHews: Born in Bowling Green, Mo., 1867; 
died in Liberty, Mo., March 24, 1942. At the time of his 
death Dr. Matthews was president of the Clay county 
medical association and was active in such other organiza- 
tions as the Missouri State medical society, association for 
military surgeons, and the American association for railroad 
physicians. Governor Stark named him head of the local 
Clay county draft board in 1940, and he held a similar posi- 
tion during the first World war. For the past thirty-nine 
years, Dr. Matthews has been a physician for the 1.0.0.F. 
home. 


CLARENCE STEUBEN PALMER: Born in Chautauqua, 
N. Y., 1857; died Feb. 19, 1942. During his fifty-seven years 
of law practice in Kansas City, Mr. Palmer aided in drafting 
two Kansas City charters and played an important part in 
building up the park system. He served as president of the 
city bar association in 1900 and as Cuban consul in Kansas 
City in 1916. 


CARL PFANSTIEHL: Born in Columbia, Mo., Sept. 17, 
1888; died in Chicago, Ill., March 1, 1942. Mr. Pfanstiehl, 
inventor and research engineer, held 135 patents in electrical, 
chemical, and metallurgical fields. In 1940 he received the 
modern pioneer award of the national manufacturers asso- 
ciation for industrial research. He did special research work 
for the war and medical departments of the United States 
during the first World war, and was president of the Pfan- 
stiehl chemical company of Waukegan, Illinois, since 1918. 
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Rosert H. RurF: Born in Chester, Miss., July 27, 
1887; died in Fayette, Mo., May 5, 1942. Dr. Ruff, going 
to Central college as its president in 1930 with a long career 
of educational experience behind him, served in that capac- 
ity longer than any other man and won recognition as an 
outstanding administrator. He was ordained as a minister 
of the Methodist Episcopal church, South, in 1915 and has 
been an active member of the Missouri conference of the 
Methodist church. During the first World war, Dr. Ruff 
acted as chaplain in the American expeditionary force from 
1917-1919. 


Devpu C. Simons: Born near Sheridan, Mo., in 1888; 
died at Grant City, Mo., April 18, 1942. A past president 
of the Northwest Missouri press association and a former 
director of the Missouri press association, Mr. Simons spent 
an active life in newspaper work. He served on the Sheridan 
Advance and in 1908 purchased that paper; several years 
later he established the Worth County Tribune. 


CHARLES H. WELLINGTON: Born in St. Louis, Mo., 
1886; died in North Hollywood, Calif., April 1, 1942. Mr. 
Wellington received his early training as a staff artist with 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and on the St. Louis Republic. 
In 1908 he accepted a position on the Memphis News- 
Scimitar, and later on the Nashville Tennessean. He created 
the Splutterfuss family in his comic strip ‘‘Pa’s Son-in-law” 
in 1914 while working with the New York Journal. His 
strip, the ninth one created in this country, has been pub- 
lished continuously from that time to the present. 


O. B. WHITAKER: Born in Weaubleau, Mo., July 20, 
1869; died in Weaubleau, Mo., May 4, 1942. A veteran 
Republican legislator, Mr. Whitaker served many terms in 
the State legislature, last representing his constituents in 
the 1936 and 1940 sessions. An educator of some note, he 
was president of the Weaubleau Christian college, of Lincoln 
college in Kansas City, and of Union college in Indiana. 
He wrote a number of books and contributed articles to 
many of the State newspapers. 
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YESSIR, IT'S MISSOURI EVERY TIME 
From the Kansas City Star, November 2, 1941. 


When Dean Walter Williams was in charge of the Missouri university 
school of journalism he became immensely interested in the Orient. Gradu- 
ates of the school began going out to newspaper work in Japan and China, 
and Chinese students came to the school of journalism. Dean Martin, 
with his experience in Japan and China, continued the tradition. 

We were interested to have the incidental comment of James R. 
Young, for thirteen years a far eastern correspondent, on an experience in 
Chungking, the temporary Chinese capital. He found some forty foreign 
correspondents. “All from Missouri,’’ a Belgian correspondent said to 
him. ‘Where are you from?” “I’m from Illinois.” ‘Where is Illinois?” 
“Right next to Missouri,’ Young replied. ‘‘Ah, Missouri again!” the 
Belgian exclaimed. 

A living memorial in China to the work of Dean Williams and Dean 
Martin. 


LEGAL PHENOMENON—WOMEN DON’T OFTEN HANG 
From the Bethany Democrat, February 2, 1905. 


The statement of the Kansas City Star a few days ago, in commenting 
upon the alleged crime and probable punishment of Mrs. Aggie Myers, 
that only one woman had ever been hanged in Missouri in pursuance of a 
court sentence, and that one a Southern Missouri case, does not seem to 
be borne out by the facts. One woman, Mrs. Mary Andrews alias Trumley, 
was capitally sentenced in this county April 1st, 1834, by Judge John F. 
Ryland, and was hanged April 30 of the same year. Offense for which 
this woman was put to death was the murder of her child. 

Judge John E. Ryland, of this city, speaking of this case says: ‘Leland 
Trumley, husband of this woman, was also hung for the murder of a black- 
smith in Old Lexington. I forget his name. These Trumleys were of 
French extraction and irascible. The husband was tried for the murder 
and convicted, as I now remember. Mrs. Trumley on divers occasions 
said publicly that she believed the murder could be committed and so 
concealed as never to be brought out; she further stated that she had 
killed one of her children and had concealed the body under the hearth 
and no one had ever found it out. The public mind was excited and ready 
for investigating any report of murder, and someone remembering a little 
girl of the Trumley family who had suddenly disappeared, led the au- 
thorities to examine the hearth, and to their horror found the remains of a 
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young child. Upon this the woman was arrested and afterwards tried 
and convicted and executed for this child’s murder. I was quite young 
when these sad events transpired, but old enough to be indelibly im- 
pressed by them.” 


A CONTRI"BOO” TION FROM ATCHISON COUNTY 
From the Tarkio Avalanche, July 11, 1941. 


When a ghost town goes wherever ghost towns go, usually it remains 
in dusty oblivion. There is no aftermath of ghost towns “gibbering 
through the streets” as Shakespeare had a habit of letting his go on the 
loose. No, when a ghost town dies, it usually remains dead, and quiet, 
and silent forever. The only faint stir of life from a ghost town, a place 
that used to be lively with people and business and shops and saloons, 
comes from reminiscent conversation by an old settler or two who can 
remember “way back when.” 

Sonora, Linden, Scott City, Kalamazoo, El Paso, Sacramento City— 
never heard of them, have you? Vet they were once thriving villages in 
Atchison county. 

Sonora, founded in 1846, lost its position after the founding of Watson. 
Linden, 1846, disappeared after the change in county seat. Scott City 
was ‘a drowned ghost, for its site was washed away by the Missouri river. 
Kalamazoo, 1865, was also washed away. El Paso and Sacramento City, 
after a shift in the channel of the river, joined the ghost list of Atchison 
county’s early towns. 


THE NIGHTINGALE IS AN EARLY BIRD 
From the Columbia Missouri Statesman, March 21, 1851. 


Jenny Lind and Suite reached St. Louis from New Orleans on the 
steamer Lexington between four and five o’clock on Monday morning last. 
The boat was well crowded with about one hundred and fifty cabin and 
two hundred and fifty deck passengers. The Suite of Jenny, alone, com- 
prised between thirty and forty musicians, agents, waiting men and maids, 
&c. Despite the early hour of her arrival, a pretty large crowd gathered 
to witness the landing of the great vocalist, and as she left the boat, ac- 
companied by Messrs. Benedict and Belletti, she was greeted with en- 
thusiastic cheers. A splendid carriage, drawn by four milk white horses, 
was in waiting, and conveyed the three musical artists, along with Mr. 
Barnum, to their hotel, the Planters’ House. 


AN EDITOR FINDS FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


From the Glasgow Weekly Times, October 20, 1853. 


Our whole establishment was highly pleased the other day upon the 
arrival of a Basket, well filled with Edibles and Drinkables, accompanied 
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by a deed of gift from our friend Jas. S. Thompson. He gave us a minia- 
ture representation of the thousand and one good and useful things with 
which his commodious store room and adjoining warehouses are filled. 
There was liquors, wines, brandied fruits, pickles, cream nuts, almonds, 
&c., &c. A little of that pure old pale brandy rendered the water de- 
cidedly palatable, and helps out amazingly during such a drouth as we 
have had. And, w-h-i-z-r, pop! how that champagne disappeared, con- 
sidering we are all temperate! Then the brandied fruits, with their rich, 
mellow flavor, the pickles, “green as a hoosier, and sharp as a shrew;” 
and a glass or two of real old “brown stout,” and dessert of cream nuts, 
almonds, &c., and the whole establishment resumed business after re- 
solving: 

That Thompson's shadow ought to grow larger; that his list of cus- 
tomers ought to grow larger; that his cash receipts ought to grow larger, 
and that his list of long-credit-and-never-pay-customers may grow “‘beauti- 
fully less by degrees,” until not one shall be left to read the advertisements 
of his immense stock, in to-day’s paper. 


USE LESS FUSEL OIL TO STOP THE ILLUSION OF BUGS 
From the St. Louts Free Press, June 6, 1833. 


To Cleanse Bedsteads—Scald the bedstead with boiling vinegar. 
The mortices and tenons should be held in hot vinegar for several moments, 
and in all places where the bugs and eggs are deposited, the vinegar should 
be poured over freely. The bed cords should likewise be held in the hot 
vinegar. By strictly attending to these directions, you will most effectually 
destroy both bugs and their eggs. But this will not prevent your bed- 
steads being again infested: you will therefore make use of the following 
mixture: Alcohol, half a pint, camphor, half an ounce, mix well together, 
and put it on with a painter’s brush. If the bedstead is not old, this 
mixture will answer without the wash. It dries instantly, and does not 
soil the bed clothes in the least. It is said that when both these means are 
applied in succession, the remedy is infallible. 


YOU WON'T GO WRONG IF YOU LEARN BY SONG 
From the General History of Macon County, Missouri, 1910. 


The idea that the memory of names and places had to be fixed by 
some extraneous system was so general among early-day instructors that 
they labored constantly for improvement in that direction. Out of this 
belief developed the practice of singing geography. Professor Abner T. 
Rollins of Maine came to Missouri in 1844 as a grand master of the singing 
system. He had something of a voice, and when he started his rival school 
to Professor Whites’ association of ideas, he acquired an early and en- 
thusiastic patronage. It was a good deal easier to sing towns and gulfs 
and continents into the youthful mind than to carry about a cargo of tin 
cans, monkey wrenches and bootjacks to illustrate ‘‘where they were at.” 
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So the Maine Yankee’s academy of vocal culture became popular. The 
method was to write this sort of an example on the big blackboard by the 
stove. 


Air—‘‘Bonnie Dune” 


Let North America be first 

In our descriptive rhyme rehearsed; 
Its northern bound, the Arctic waves, 
Its east the Atlantic Ocean laves. 


The Gulf of Mexico we see 
Upon its southern boundaries; 
Its western sides 

Are washed by the Pacific tides. 


We now recite what oceans, bays, 

Seas, gulfs and straits this land displays; 
With the Atlantic sea begin 

That hems the Eastern border in—eic. 


When a scholar once got that song pounded into his head he’d never 
have to guess; when you’d ask him where the Atlantic Ocean was he'd 
just begin singing till he ran across it, and then jump in. 


LITTLE DIXIE 
From the Kansas City Times, December 5, 1941. 


“Little Dixie’ is an indubitable entity in Missouri. It is a name to 
conjure with in politics. It has a homogeneity of people, customs, and 
architecture. And it has a rich historical background. But nobody seems 
to know exactly what it is. . . . 

H. J. Blanton, editor of the Monroe County Appeal of Paris, Mo., 
believes the term ‘Little Dixie’ was coined by John B. Hale, an unsuccess- 
ful candidate for Congress from the second Missouri district about 1887. 
Hale used it in a speech at Paris, naming the solid Democratic counties 
in his district as the “Little Dixie of Missouri Democracy.” ... . 

John P. Gilday, a member of The Star’s staff (“‘J. P. G.” of the Star’s 
editorial page feature articles), distinctly recollects that ‘Little Dixie” 
was applied to the river counties immediately after the Civil war, and he 
believes it was applied during the war. He is of the opinion that it arose 
out of the events when the Missouri Democrats broke away from the 
Republicans in the Legislature and attempted to vote the state into the 
secession ranks. . . . 

One curiosity in the correspondence is that nearly all the replies 
credit the Star’s veteran Missouri correspondent, George K. Wallace, 
with embalming the name in print and popularizing it with his political 
writings Over many years. . 
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Its counties, as most logically selected, are the four from the Kaw’s 
mouth south of the river—Jackson, Lafayette, Saline and Cooper; and 
the eight along the river on the north—Platte, Clay, Ray, Carroll, Chariton, 
Howard, Boone, and Callaway, plus the adjoining Audrain and Randolph. 


TRENCHES FOR ARMY WORMS 
From the St. Louis Daily Missouri Republican, June 8, 1841. 


The Army Worm.—We learn from a farmer in the vicinity of the 
city, that the army worm, an insect that committed great ravages in this 
section two years ago, has again made its appearance in meadows and is 
doing some damage. These and the late dry weather are likely to make 
the hay crop short and light. We understand that there is but one way to 
stop the progress of this worm, either to adjoining meadows or fields of 
grain; that is by digging a ditch or ploughing a deep furrow, leaving the 
land side next to the field that it is intended to protect. 


GOOD FOR A POEM, AT LEAST 


Reprinted from the back of a $10 Confederate bill. Poem by Father 
Abram J. Ryan. 


Representing nothing on God’s earth now, 
And naught in the waters below it; 

As the pledge of a nation that’s dead and gone, 
Keep it, dear friend, and show it. 

Show it to those who will lend an ear 
To the tale that this paper can tell, 

Of liberty, born of the patriot’s dream; 
Of a storm-cradled nation that fell. 


Too poor to possess the precious ores, 
And too much a stranger to borrow, 
We issued today our promise to pay, 
And hoped to redeem on the morrow. 
The days rolled by and weeks became years, 
But our coffers were empty still, 
Coin was so rare that the treasury'’d quake 
If a dollar should drop in the till. 


But the faith that was in us was strong indeed, 
And our poverty well we discerned, 

And these little checks represented the pay 
That our suffering veterans earned. 

We knew it had hardly a value in gold, 
Yet as gold the soldier received it; 

It gazed in our eyes with a promise to pay, 
And each patriot soldier believed it. 
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But our boys thought little of price or pay, 
Or of bills that were over due; 
We knew that if it bought us our bread today 
"Twas the best our poor country could do. 
Keep it, it tells all our history over, 
From the birth of the dream to its last; 
Modest, and born of the Angel Hope, 
Like our hope of success it passed. 


CURRENT RUMORS 
From the Jefferson City Jefferson Inquirer, June 21, 1851. 


This flood [1811] was in part from the annual rise of the Missouri, 
as were the preceding ones noticed, which is not the case with the present 
high water. The flood in the Missouri always occurs between the 15th 
and 30th of June, and is caused by the snows melting in the mountains at 
the heads of the main Missouri. 

The rise in 1811 spread over the low grounds of the American Bottom, 
and covered the cornfields attached to the French villages. The “common 
fields,” belonging to Ste. Genevieve, were on the bottom land adjacent 
to the river, much of which has since been swept away, and the steam- 
boats run now over the same spot. The water entirely submerged the 
field and nearly covered the growing corn. Father Maxwell, the priest, 
as some of the inhabitants of Ste. Genevieve narrated the story more 
than thirty years since, was waited on by the panic-stricken inhabitants 
to ‘pray away the water.” He gave no direct encouragement at first, 
until he perceived the water at a stand, when he proposed to the corn- 
growers to drive off the waters by saying masses, for a share of all the 
corn they raised. The bargain was struck, the masses were said, and to 
the faith and astonishment of the owners, the waters suddenly retired 
from their fields. The ground was soon dry, the corn looked green, and 
the priest shared in the luxuriant crop. The American settlers were such 
heretics as to think the waters would have subsided, and the corn have 
grown without the masses of Pere Maxwell, who could “‘play”’ all sorts of 
“tricks” and “turn up a trump” for himself. 


AS THEY SAW IT THEN 
From the Blue Springs Sni-a-Bar Voice, January 9, 1903. 


Mexico is in the throes of a municipal electric lighting plant agita- 
tion. Huntsville voted bonds for one, but after trying in vain to operate 
it satisfactorily for twelve years, concluded that municipal ownership 
was a failure and sold the plant. 

Springfield is evidently making a good start toward surpassing during 
1903 the St. Louis record of eighty-five deaths due to street cars in 1902. 
There have already been two collisions between engines and street cars 
in the smaller town. 
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The Horton estate near Moberly, consisting of sixty acres known as 
Randolph Springs, has been purchased for $15,000, by Charles Dameron, 
a wealthy contractor of the South. He intends to improve the property, 
making of it a popular health resort. 

At Tipton a robber broke into a blacksmith shop and secured tools 
with which to force an entrance into a hardware store, where he stole 
enough revolvers to enable him to hold up two prominent citizens on the 
street. 

A St. Louis firm has bought for $60,000 the famous Mignonette mine, 
three miles northwest of Carthage. 

South St. Joseph has the gold fever. One man has found a gold 
nugget worth $11 and another has located a ledge that he says shows 
evidence of gold. 

Prosecuting Attorney Redding of Jasper county celebrated his in- 
duction into office by making war on all the gambling houses in Joplin 
and in the entire county. He has also issued an order that the Sunday 
closing law shall be strictly enforced against saloons. 

Because a “‘school marm” at Parker treated some of the pupils at 
Christmas time and slighted others the scholars are on a strike. They 
locked the doors against the teacher several times and finally closed the 
school entirely. 

A Joplin man who left for parts unknown after being charged with 
embezzling $640 of the funds of the Odd Fellows’ lodge has returned. 
He declared that he was in a trance and did not realize what he had done 
until he woke up in Pawnee, Okla. Any man can get on a pretty fair 
“trance” with $640. 

Spontaneous combustion caused a fierce fire in the basement of the 
State capitol building on New Year's day, and a great quantity of old books 
and records was consumed. 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 
Newspapers 
February 1—May 10, 1942 


Cape Girardeau, Southeast Missourian 
Feb. 17 Old Indian trails have become modern roads. 


Carthage, Carthage Evening Press 
March 30 Articles relating to local historical events in pre-Civil 
war period. 
Dallas, Texas, Dallas Morning News 


April 11 Sketch of G. B. Dealey, former president of the paper, who 
married Miss Olivia Allen of Lexington, Missouri, one 
of a long line of newspaper Allens. 
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Hamilton, Hamilton Advocate-Hamiltonian 
March 5 Catherine L. Fields tells of incidents in the history of 
Hamilton schools in the 1880s. 
May 7 Bertha Booth continues her history of early Hamilton 
schools. 


Independence, Independence Examiner 
Feb. 6 Golden jubilee basketball games recall history of sports 
in Independence. 
Feb. 13 Lincoln ballot recalls memories of early-day wagon maker 
and other settlers. 
April 21 Entire issue features ‘‘Get Acquainted Week.” 


Jefferson City, Daily Capital News 
March 30 History of the Parson family is rewritten from an old 
letter, by Myrene H. Hobbs. 
April 8 Historical sketch of William H. Lusk, pioneer of Cole 
county, and picture of his Pennsylvania birthplace. 


Kahoka, Clark County Courier 


Feb. 27 Ben F. Dixon retells anecdotes in ‘“‘Kahoka School 
Memories.” 


Kahoka, Kahoka Gazette-Herald 


March 6 Dr. W. K. Githens of Quincy recalls history of rafting 
on the upper Mississippi. 

April 17 Ben F. Dixon writes on folklore and jokelore in ‘‘Kahoka 
School Memories.” 


Kansas City, Kansas City Star 

Feb. 1 Come-back of the Long Bell lumber company, a drama of 
big business. 

Feb. 3 General Raymond Eliot Lee, native of St. Louis and 
former resident of Kansas City, is appointed assistant 
chief of staff in command of the army intelligence unit. 

Feb. 8 Miss Daisy A. Beck, his former schoolteacher, brings 
Walt Disney back to his old grade school, Benton, in 
Kansas City. 

Feb. 13 Mickey Mouse, local boy, was scrawled on Walt Disney's 
schoolbook margins years ago. 

Feb. 21 Lynne B. Greene describes the early history of bicycling 
in Kansas City. 

Feb. 22 George K. Wallace in “Missouri in Review” tells how 
Michael K. McGrath compiled the State’s first “Blue 
Book.” 

Ray Streeter of Sturgeon, former postmaster, buys and 
sells post-office equipment, as told by F. D. Moffett. 
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Feb. 27 Lieutenant Colonel Walter C. Thee, former Kansas 
Citian, invented blackout lamp now used by 300,000 
army vehicles. 

March 22 Mrs. James M. Coburn, first president and founder, 
and Mrs. Herbert L. Mantz, 1942 president, recall history 
of Kansas City woman’s city club on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its founding, March 31, 1917. 

March 29 History of the pony express related. 

April 3 Frances W. Kerr tells the story of a 15-year-old bride at 
Fort Osage. 

April 8 Austin Latchaw gives the life of Colonel Robert T. Van 
Horn, founder of the Kansas City Journal and shows his 
influence in the city’s early history. 

April 26 Paul I. Wellman reveals findings of archaeologists at 
Fort Osage. 

May 9 Charles Honce reveals 18-year-old Mark Twain’s opinion 
of Washington, D. C. 


Kansas City, Kansas City Times 

Feb. 11 Gordon Hudelson in ‘‘Missouri Notes” tells how Guy 
Howard, walking preacher of the Ozarks, spoke from 
Radio City over a national chain. 

Feb. 19 Paul I. Wellman describes the Lawrence raid of May 1856. 

March 7 Hudelson describes ‘“‘big Monday,” monthly auction in 
Liberty. 

March 9 Hudelson recalls the spring visits of tramp printers to 
rural newspapers in Missouri. 


Lexington, Lexington Advertiser-News 


March 25 Copy of 1844 newspaper tells of Methodist church split 
and life and times 100 years ago. 

May 7 Daily Advertiser of 1917 tells of boys of Company A, 
sixth Missouri regiment, leaving Lexington for training 
camp at Nevada. 


Liberty, Liberty Chronicle 


March 12 Pictures of Liberty’s first colored school and an old slave 
cabin. 


Memphis, Memphis Reveille 


April 16 History of the Millport covered bridge appears in ‘‘Rem- 
iniscences” column. 


Mexico, Daily News and Intelligencer 


March 10 History of Robert Winfield Powell and his family, settlers 
of Audrain county. 
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Perry, Perry Enterprise 


April 2 History and picture of old mill built on Salt river south 
of Florida before the Civil war. 


Richmond, Richmond Missourian 

Feb. 16 Jewell Mayes assembles data on the murder of “Dick” 
Allen and the lynching of Obidiah W. Wingo in 1853. 

March 2 The history of the Henry Brigkt family related by Mayes. 

March 5 James H. Kincaid has rifle that was brought to Ray 
county from Tennessee over 100 years ago. 

March 9 Mayes records the story of the murder of James E. Wood 
near Millville, May 2, 1895. 

April 6 Mayes writes short historical sketches in ‘‘Ray County 
Chapters.” 

April 13 Mayes tells about the old Mann mill and the legend of the 
Indian chief and the rattlesnake. 

April 27 A certificate of the election of 1838 in Ray county and a 
list of Ray countians in the Battle of Wilson creek, given 
in Mayes’ ‘‘Ray County Chapters.” 


St. Joseph, St. Joseph News-Press 


March 29 Harold M. Slater tells how public interest in St. Joseph 
political campaign collapsed sixty years ago when Jesse 
James was killed. 


St. Louis, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Feb. 18-21 Case of Frankie Baker vs. Republic pictures. 

Feb. 22 Residents of northeast Oklahoma to petition Missouri for 
annexation as their roads are bad. 

March 13 Highway commission receives plan to mark U. S. High- 
way No. 71 near Dr. George Washington Carver's birth- 
place. 

March 30 Irving Dilliard vividly portrays the gay 1890s in St. Louis 
as shown by the letters of John Fiske. 

April 28 F. A. Behymer pays tribute to Miss May Greene who 
taught school in Cape Girardeau for fifty-three years. 

May 5 Histe-ic home-site where Carondelet founder built in 
1767 believed located. 


St. Louis, St. Louis Star-Times 
April 16 Richard Pilant and St. Louisans back movement to erect 
memorial to Dr. George Washington Carver. 
St. Louis, The University News 


Feb. 20 Vince Jennemann relates history and significance of St. 
Louis university seal. 

March 6 St. Louis university museum renovated. 

April 3 Origin of St. Louis university, oldest in the West, 
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St. Paul, Kansas, St. Paul Journal 


May 7 Father John Schoenmakers established mission and school 
among Osages in 1847. 


Ste. Genevieve, Ste. Genevieve Herald 


Feb. 21, 28 Historical sketches of the Bald Knobbers. 
April 25 Harry Norman gives H. M. Breckenridge’s description of 
early Ste. Genevieve. 


Springfield, News and Leader 


May 3 Lucile Morris again draws a picture of Springfield fifty 
years ago. 


Magazines 


American-German Review, April: “The Story of Tell City” by Preston 
A. Barba. 


Arkansas Historical Quarterly, March: ‘Arkansas and Its Early In- 
habitants” by Norman W. Caldwell. 


Children’s Activities Magazine, January 1941-January 1942: ‘Alan and 
Molly, Pioneers” by Anne Tedlock Brooks. 


Christian Herald, October 1941-April 1942: ‘‘Paddlewheels Churning’’ by 
Anne Tedlock Brooks. 


Chronicles of Oklahoma, March: ‘Daniel William Perry, biography of a 
native Missourian, by Paul Nesbitt. 


Indiana Magazine of History, March: ‘‘The Northwest Indians and the 
British Preceding the War of 1812” by Cecil K. Byrd; “Indiana's 
Population, 1850-1940, Sources and Dispersal” by Stephen S. Visher. 


Iowa Journal of History and Politics, April: ‘Peter Wilson in the Civil 
War,” consisting of his letters home. 


Journal of the Department of History of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., December 1941: ‘“‘In Memoriam, Edward Yates Hill, 
D. D.”; “Missionary Endeavors of the Presbyterian Church Among 
the Blackfeet Indians in the 1850's,” compiled by Guy S. Klett. 


Journal of Mississippi History, January: ‘“‘Biloxi’s Historic Markers” by 
Anthony V. Ragusin. 


Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, March: ‘The Great West” ~ 
from Albany Cultivator, October 1840. 


Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp News, March 23: ‘The Personal Equation in the 
Postal History Problems,’’ by Emerson N. Barker. 
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Mind Your Business, April 7: ‘‘The Assessment of Money, Notes, and 
Bonds in Missouri, 1891 vs. 1939.” 


Missouri Archaeologist, March: “Survey of a Hopewell-Like Site Near 
St. Louis” by Leonard W. Blake; ‘‘Petroglyphs and Pictographs in 
Missouri” by Eugene H. Diesing and Frank Magre; ‘Archaeological 
Field Work at the University of Missouri” by John Mack. 


Missouri Bar Journal, May: ‘‘Reminiscences of Missouri’s Oldest Lawyer”’ 
by Joseph Furling. 


Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin, February: ‘Orchids at the Missouri 
Botanical Garden” by George T. Moore. 


National Historical Magazine, March: ‘‘Sacagawea” by Louise Hartley; 
April: Sketch of Moses Austin in ‘Genealogical Department” by 
Lue Reynolds Spencer. 


New England Historical and Genealogical Register, April: Sketch of Vernon 
Woodruff of Bolivar, Missouri, in ‘‘Memoirs of Deceased Members 


of the New England Historic Genealogical Society,” prepared by 
Harold Clarke Durrell. 


New Mexico Historical Review, April: “Jacques Clamorgan, Colonial 
Promoter of the Northern Border of New Spain” by A. P. Nasatir. 


Oregon Historical Quarterly, March: “Chronicle of Western Books Pub- 
lished in 1941” by Alfred Powers. 


Pacific Northwest Quarterly, April: ‘Peter John De Smet, Missionary to 
the Potawatomi, 1837-1840" by W. L. Davis. 


Southwestern Historical Quarterly, April: ‘‘A Comanche Prisoner in 1841” 
by Colonel Wilson T. Davidson. 


The Twainian, March: ‘Mark Twain and War” by Paul Carter; “Sam 
Clemens: Florida Days’’ by Harold Roberts. 
April: ‘‘Mark Twain and Conscience’ by William Earl Davidson. 


University Review (University of Kansas City), Spring issue: ‘Year of 
Peril Paintings” by Thomas Hart Benton. 


Wisconsin Magazine of History, March: “Lumber Rafting on the Wis- 
consin River,” Part II, by W. H. Glover. 
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